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ANGOLA 


*UNITA* HOSTAGE FIRST HAND REPORT 
Lisbon EXPRESSO in Portuguese 6, 13, 20 Aug 83 
[Account by Mario de Oliveira, as told to EXPRESSO joumalist Joaquim Vieira] 


L6 Aug 83 pp 35-37R ] 


[Text ] Mario Manuel de Oliveira, aged 42, a native of Arganil, 
had lived in Angola for more than 20 years. Last March, in the 
region of Ganda, Benguela Province, he was captured by UNITA, 
Together with about 130 civilian hostages (Angolans, Portuguese 
and Czechs), he made a forced march of about 1,500 kilometers 
through the center and south of the country. After 100 days of 
captivity, he was released, having promised Jonas Savimbi that 
he would not return to Angola until the war was over. Early 

in July, he arrived in Lisbon, where he is now looking for a 
job, starting his life over. This is his odyssey, as he 
recounted it to an EXPRESSO journalist. 


Until the attack began, at 0530 hours on 12 March, we had thought this was a 
remote possibility. Days before, Col Franca "N'’Dalo,” vice minister of defense 
and chief of general staff of the Angolan armed forces (FAPLA), accompanied by 
Kundi Payama, Benguela provincial commissioner, had visited us to tell us we were 


in no danger, although he added that he intended to send a military detachment 
to protect our installations. 


The Alto Catumbela cellulose plant, where I worked as chief of the Department of 
Manpower Resources, is in an isolated location. The residents of the area include 
about 2,100 trained personnel, from 8,000 to 10,000 casual laborers and their 
respective families (some 27,000 people in all). Our protection was solely the 
responsibility of 150 workers who were members of the Angolan militia--the ODP 

[ People's Defense \rganization ]. They had been supplied with about 2 dozen G3 

and AK weapons.. The rest of the arsenal consisted of some ancient rifles. The 
nearest MPLA forces were in Ganda, 18 kilometers away. 


There was an atmosphere of instability, naturally. UNITA attacks against vehicles 
that passed on the road were already routine. Just last December, two of our 
trucks were destroyed and some of their occupants were killed. On 17 January, 

the Lomaum dam, 40 kilometers from our factory, was severely damaged by a UNITA 
commando squad, which then kidnaped some workers from the Alto Catumbela hydro- 
electric plant. About 3 days later, a flashy MPLA military detachment hastily 
evacuated 21 Cuban instructors who worked at our installation. 

















Despite all these signs that the situation was worsening, we trusted the calm 
words of the authorities. Finally, that Saturday morning, we heard the chatter 
of the machineguns, belying all the promises and assurances. 


Neighbors Seek Refuse 


Awakened by the gunfire, I got up immediately, armed myself and went out. I left 
my companion--Maria Mafalda, 21 years old, a native of the region--and her 
daughter, Helena Mafalda, insidethe house. My house was located on the main 
street of one of three residential divisions of the plant, right next to the 
police station. When they heard the shots, several neighbors, natives of Portu- 
gal like me, came running to my door, together with their wives and children, 
seeking immediate refuge. 


Some workers tried to reach the bridge over the Catumbela River, a little farther 
on, in an attempt to protect the entrance to the neighborhood. The gunfire was 
intense, and coming nearer and nearer. Although we could not see who was firing, 
the sound was unmistakably that of AK-47's. 


I jumped into a jeep, along with the director of the hydroelectric plant, a 
Portuguese-born Angolan known to us as Tito, who lived in the same area, and we 
drove to the factory, a kilometer aay in the opposite direction from the bridge. 


The road was empty, but the gunfire was intense a™d close to us. We left the jeep 
in the parking lot and tried to creep along the road to the ODP command post, 

near the fence surrounding the plant. As we were crossing the road in the direc- 
tion of the plant, a burst of gunfire hit the ground a few meters away from me. 

I did not have time to see where it was fired from. I threw myself down the bank 


that ran along the fence and continued to crawl, but it was impossible to go on; 
more shots were being fired from in front of me. 


Mortar Barely Misses Jeep 


I joined Tito and we got into the jeep and retreated. On the road, a mortar 

shell missed the jeep by only about 10 meters. We managed to reach the settlement, 
where the fire was already generalized, including mortar fire and heavy machine- 
guns. 


We stopped in the square. The police were walking around with their guns drawn, 
but they were confused and said there was no possibility of resistance. 


With bullets flying over my head, I left Tito and took shelter in my house. The 
rooms were full of people. The women and children were crying and everyone was 
saying it was hopeless, that we were doomed. we expected a mortar shell to land 
on the roof at any minute. 


There was a moment of calm, however. Some of us went to peek out through the 
garage. Day was breaking and the sky was grey, following a light rain during the 
night. We saw someone at the wheel of the jeep, where I had left it, with a group 
of people talking nearby. We thought it was Tito in the jeep and decided to go 


ask him what was happening. 


We had barely reached the street when an unfamiliar face, above a brown uniform, 
pointed at us, shouting: "It's them, it’s the Cubans!" The jeep started forward 
immediately. It was only then that we saw that the group near the jeep was 
soldiers, but we did not have time to think about it. They threw themselves on 
the ground and began firing over our heads. We did somersaults amd somehow dove 








behind the nearest house. I bounded from there into my yard and took refuge 
again in my house. Later, I laughed at myself because I had done an almost 
infantile thing without thinkings while I was still in the yard, I had padlocked 
the gate, as if this would have been of any use against attackers armed to the 
teeth, 


Prepared to Resist 


Inside the house, there were only three men among us, all of us born in Portugals 
Nuno Borges da Silva, who was the plant director, the chief of the technical 
maintenance department, whom we called Toni, and me. There was nothing left to 

do but take up our positions and, if necessary, resist to the death. Actually, we 
thought they were coming to kill us, and the anguish of the women and children 
Only strengthened that conviction. 


Outside, the besiegers shouted a signal, whose meanin,, Wwe never learned. Then 

We heard: "Victory! victory! victory!" followed bys "To the houses, to the houses!” 
Actually, we never fired a shot, but they never attempted the massacre that we 

had fully expected. Instead, they beat violently on the door. Perhaps a little 
naively, we decided to keep still, and covered the children's mouths with our 
hands, so they would think the house was empty. Futile, obviously. After a 
second series of knocks, but with more force, we opened the door, fearing what 
they would do when they burst in. Before that, however, we decided to hide our 
guns and grenades in a corner of the hall. (As “ar as I know, they were never 
discovered .) 


It Was the director who let the soldiers in. They entered arrogantly, with a 
captain--displaying his insignia--in the lead. They ordered: “Everyone into the 
street, into the street or you are dead!” The captain began to speak in Umbundo-- 
the dialect of southern Angola--when he saw there were Africans among us. I asked 
Mafalda to answer him in the same dialect, which she knew very well. The officer 
asked if any of us Were soldiers, and my companion said no. 


Think We Are Cubans 


We went out with our hands over our heads. One of the soldiers asked if Nuno 
Was the highest official at the plant, but the others soon began to says “He is 
Cuban, he is Cuban.” We tried to prove that he was not Cuban, that he was 
really the plant director. Then someone grabbed my arm, exclaimings "You are 
Cuban! Where is your pistol?” They began to search me and , to make it easier, 
I took off my shirt, although I expected to "take some lead.” 


They were not violent, however. They had the look of a regular army. They were 
wearing complete uniforms, similar to those of the FAPLA. They were carrying 


huge knapsacks, and each officer was accompanied by a soldier with a small radio- 
telephone on his back, which looked pretty sophisticated. The only alarming 
thing about the soldiers was their hairs most of them had braids and long hair 
(perhaps even hairpieces), which gave them an aggressive and tough appearance. 
They seemed to work efficiently. A brigade of saboteurs placed explosives in 
the most vulnerable parts of the transformer tower that served the settlement. 





Almost 2 hours had passed since the beginning of the attack. We could still 
hear sporadic gunfire, but the initial battle climate had ended in our area. 
We knew that the ODP post near the plant had offered resistance. Actually, 


the only serious fighting occurred there. Much later, I heard that we had had 
39 casualties, including civilians and ODP’s. 


During, the entire operation, our attackers were never challenged by the Ganda 
troops. The police radio was not functioning for want of power after the attack 
On the Lomaum dam. We could have called for aid, using the radios at the factory, 
Which was equipped with a generator, but the attackers never let us get mear 

the installations. Nonetheless, there was no doubt that the chatter of the 
automatic weapons was perfectly audible in the FAPLA barracks, just as we had 
heard many other attacks in the area before then. 


Czechs Prepare for Long Trip 


As soon as we left my house, they separated the director and his familty from 

our group. We were rounded up by several soldiers and taken to another residen- 
tial division. We still did not know what fate was in store Jor us. We only dared 
talk in signs and monosyllables. We were joined by more families, but at a 
certain point they separated us again. The others were put in a large group of 
Africans who had been lined up by the attackers. It was then that Mafalda dis- 
covered her sister. They could not get togethers; my companion simply signalled 

by shrugging her shoulders in resignation. It was noted that they wanted to keep 
the Africans separated from the Europeans amd their families. 


At the beginning of cur trip, we had also seen the Czech cooperants who provided 
technical assistance to the cellulose plant. There were some 3 dozen of them; 
with their families, they totalled 67 people. We saw them moving back and forth, 
carrying suitcases and sacks, always accompanied by soldiers from the attack 
force. It appeared that they were preparing for a long trip, which was not the 
case with us. 


When we reached the bridge, which was guarded by only two soldiers, a very young 
soldier appeared, whom we later heard being called subaltern Aleluia. He came 
up to me and asked: “Are you Senhor Oliveira, of Manpower Kesourses?” He also 
asked Toni about his position, as if he already knew the answer. We were sur- 
prised that they had such precise information about the plant. They later told 
me that I was the chief of weapons and plant safety. I1 had to correct them: 
chief of safety, yes, but industrial safety. 


However, they had been wrong about the Cubans. We continued to walk, accompanied 
only by the subaltern and guarded at a distance by two soldiers. He persisteds 

But weren't there Cubans with us? Where were they? The Cubans were apparently the 
major objective of the mission, and their expectations had been frustrated by the 
swift evacuation of the Cuban instructo1's 2 months earlier. 


Forced to Bring the Children 


At the same time, our guide put us at ease. He said not to be afraid; there would 
be no problems. And he jokeds “You were saying that if UNITA came you would 

not get out, right? But it worked out differently.” It was the first time that I 
had heard our attackers admit that they belonged to Jonas Savimbi’s movement. 








we passed by the house where Mafalda’s parents lived. Since she did not know 
what was going to happen to us, she asked the subaltern if she could leave the 
child there. The same thing happened with Toni'’s woman, who wanted to leave her 
two sons with a sister who lived in the same area. The UNITA soldiers were 
adamants the little ones must come with us, and besides it would be better. 
They would be well treated. 


It was only then that I realized we were about to start off on a long journey. I 


put Helena Mafalda on my shoulders. Fearing that they were still teasing us, we 
did not dare ask Aleluia where we were going. 


We crossed the road that led to the Aguas Claras estate. It was a factory farm, 
which &: particularly enjoyed. We had organized the factory workers to till 

the ground, and every year we were able to grow new products there. We had even 
planned to begin to build some "bungalows" there, which would be used in rotation 


for vacations for the personnel. Now that garden paradise was far behind us, 
pethaps forever. 


Standing in the middle of the raod, we saw two of the plant vehicles (including 
the jeep that had carried me into the middle of the fire), and around them was 
the group of Czechs with their families and luggage. We realized that things 
were much more complicated. Near our companions was what appeared to me to be 
the command post for the entire operation. There was an officer wearing 
colonel’s insignia and, accompanying him, a group of other high-ranking officers: 
a lieutenant colonel, majors and so on. They were constantly transmitting orders 
over their radio-telephones, probably to the group that had remained at our 
installation, but they were also in communication with one or another more dis- 
tant base. They spoke Portuguese, so I at least could tell that they were 
requesting orders as to where they should be taking us, but I didn’t catch the 
answer. 


Thought We Would Be Shot 


we heard an explosion in the distance. We looked in the direction we had come 
from and saw a column of smoke rising around our settlemtnt. The transformer 
tower had just been blown up. 


We continued walking, going up a road opened in the eucalyptus grove (which I 
think must be the largest plantation of these trees in the world). A ki vwmeter 
later, they finally ordered us to sit down. A large number of soldiers ‘re 
gathered there. The activity was intense. More soldiers were arriving, carrying 
various weapons. The factory vehicles which the attackers had managed to put 

in operation were passing constantly, carrying all kinds of foodstuffs taken 

from the company warehouses. We did not know where they were going yet. 


At one point, they even began setting up some heavy machineguns, right in front 
of us. The men among us, who were more attentive to these maneuvers, were 

swept by a wave of panic. We thought we were going to be gunned down. We J.ooked 
at each other, indicating that, in fact, we all had the same thought, but we did 
not dare tell the women. It would be pointless to add to their grief. If the 
guns began to be fired, our families would be aware they were about to die only 
a few seconds before it happened. 


What happened was much more peacefuls a major came up to our group and began 
to identify us, one by one. They took down the data, quite complete, in a note- 
book which appeared to have been prepared for this already, as if each of the 
pages were a file card. The Czechs, who had been brought to the same place, were 














also asked to identify themselves. To communicate with them, the UNITA officers 
used a Czech interpreter and a woman doctor of that nationality. They were both 
interpreters when we had worked together at the factory. 


The Czechs had already tried to as’: us what was going on. Since they did not 
understand our language, the situation must have been even .ore confusing for 
them. we had very little to tell them, beyond what was obvious. We noted, 
however, that they were looking at us somewhat accusingly, as if we were partly 
responsible for what was happening. Nor did they understand why the Angolan 
authorities had been so reassuring a short time before, and, to some extent, they 
saw us asdelegates of the provincial and military officials. 


UNITA Officers Address Us 


During the roll call, we felt a series of explosions about 4 kilometers away. 
we did not see anything, but the soldiers bagan to clap with joy and shouted 


that “Prazeres” (a wine and beverage plant near ours) had been blown up. They 
took delight in this destruction. 


The identification process ended at 1 pm. Soldiers and trucks carrying merchan- 
dise continued to pass by. The local Africans had been brought to the same place. 
Some 200 meters from us, UNITA officers were lecturin, them, in the style of a 
rally. 


The same thing happened with us. The colonel, the lieutenant colonel and other 
officers ordered us to gather near, along with the Czechs, and they spoke to us. 
We must already have realized that they were UNITA guerrillas, the senior officer 
said. He continueds we must understand our situation, the result of a war brought 
on by the disagreements between the MPLA and UNITA. He thought that only Angolans 


should give orders in Angola and it was intolerable that the country should be 
run by Russians and Cubans. Nothing was said about what would happen to us, 
however, and we Were too afraid to demand explanations. 


After the surprise attack at dawn, we were still fasting. Finally the time came 
for a hasty distribution of rations, from the trucks which had brought food from 
the factory. In all the confusion, I was only able to grab a can of baby cereal 
and another can of powdered infant formula. If nothing else, it was enough to 
feed Helena Mafalda. 


Begin March to Unknown 


The African civilians who had been rounded up were ordered to go home. As for us-- 
and all those whom the attackers had put in our group--we were ordered to walk 
along, beside the military column, following the trucks. There were 136 prisoners 
in alls the entire group of Czechs, plus those who were white or of mixed race, 

and their families. So Tito and his family joined ourforced march. 


We were also reunited with Nuno. Following behind his family, never straying, 
came their two German Shepherd dogs. Because we were friends and comrades, 

Toni, Nuno and 1, with the women and children, tried to keep together. We formed 
a nucleus of 12 within a larger community of captives. 


we went forward through the eucalyptus trees, descending a hillside in an 


unknown direction. I put Helena Mafalda on my back. After a while, I began to 
trade off with her mother, but I did not want to burden her too much, because 


we had just learned that she was 2-months pregnant. 


The eucalyptus grove ended suddenly at a marsh. The factory vehicles could 
not go any farther. A truck which attempted it became inextricably mired. 








we then discovered that a line of civilians, who from all indications collaborated 
with the UNITA soldiers, had appeared opposite us. Like human ants, they 
carried on their backs all the goods which had been transported there in the 
trucks. In the same way, the truck mired in the mud hole was relieved of its 
contents. Once they were empty, the vehicles went back to their point of 
departure to pick up a new load. 


Soorm 


Then we entered a dense brush, with grass growing higher than our heads. In 

the middle of the afternoon, a storm broke over us, with torrential rains, wind 
and thunder. We had nothing to cover ourselves with. je could only protect the 
two things that were worth the troubles =he pack of cigarettes and the matches 


I had brought from the house. I opened the can of powdered milk and put them 
inside. 


we crossed several streams, and drank from them. The child was crying, complain- 
ing of hunger and of being cold from the rain. She was in pajamas, and the only 
thing we had to wrap her in was the sheet which my companion had managed to grab 
from the bedroom. To c:rb Helena’s hunger, I was feeding her teaspoons of 
powdered formula. 


During a 10-minute stop, we became separated from the rest of the column. Toni 
and I thought about running away or hiding in the dense brush, but we came to the 
conclusion that, with the families along, we would not get very far before we 
Were discovered, so we decided to go on. I took the opportunity to throw away 


the bunch of service keys which I was still carrying. I had already realized I 
would not be using them, and they had become a useless and uncomfortable weight. 


we began to climb another hill--our first ascent since we had left the gathering 
point. The terrain became rougher and rockier, and the women who had not had time 
to put their shoes on began to complain about their feet. 


Night had just fallen and the rain had stopped when, at the top of the hill, we 
arrived at a UNITA base. 


Victory Songs 


As we approached, a large number of women and children made an aisle, along which 
we were led. They were euphoric, clapping in rhythm while they sang songs about 
UNITA’s military victories. I found the music very pretty. The refrain was a 
patriotic phrase and alternated with the invocation, place by place, of all the 
attacks which the movement considered successful. Another song said that the 
Russians and Cubans must leave Angola. There was still a <hird song, based on 
one of the UNITA sloganss "Menongue, starting point; Luanda, point of arrival.” 
All the words were in the Umbundo dialect, but Mafalda and Alda (Toni's companion) 


translated for us, verse by verse. 


[13 Aug 83 pp 34-37] 


[Article by Mario de Oliveira, Joaquim Vieiras “How We Crossed Mountains, Rivers 
and Jung] es” | 


[Text] Kidnaped by UNITA, along with his family and dozens of other 
civilians in the zone of Ganda (Benguela Province), Mario Manuel 
de Oliveira was forced to march for more than 1,500 kilometers 
in the interior of Angola. In this chapter, he describes the 
first stages of the adventure, starting with his second day of 
captivity (15 March 1983). Here is hig story, as told to an 
EXPRESSO journalist. 
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At the end of the day we were captured, we were in a deep sleep at one of the 
UNITA base camps when we were awakened and offered something to eat. Although 
it Was barely dawn, we thought it was an excellent idea because we had not eaten 


anything except for a cup or two of powdered milk during the entire day's 
journey. They gave us cereal, which we devoured. 


We went back to sleep and woke again only at daybreak. The first thing we looked 
at was Alto Catumbelas the settlement where we lived could be seen far in the dis- 
tance, between two mountains. Hence we had some idea of the way we had come the 
evening before. 


When the sun rose over the horizon, we gathered up the few clothes we had with us 
and the blankets which had been distributed to us and spread them out on the bushes 
so they could dry out from the previous day’s cloud bursts. 


UNITA civilians and soldiers were going about their business at the base camp. 
No one explained to us what was going to happen next, so we could only wait. 


we Were visited by a medical team (1 do not know if there were doctors or if they 
were simply orderlies). They examined us to see if there were any effects from 
the trip and to attend to any possible needs. They handed out pills and gave 
injections if needed. 


We thought it was a little odd that, despite the violent gunfire during the attack 
and although the MPLA troops were stationed less than 20 kilometers from our plant, 
there Was no military reaction whatever to the UNITA operation, either during the 
attack, which went on for an entire morning, or during our forced march through 
the jungle and brush until nightfall. 


It was only at about 1100 hours that morning wher we noticed the first signs out- 
side the encampment: the noise of jet planes. Our watchguards came running and 
ordered us to remove all the white or red clothing from the ground and the 

bushes and hide them under the trees. A pair of MIC fighters flew over us two 

or three times and then went away. 


Activity returned to normal. They ordered us to divide into "mess groups” to 
prepare our food. Each one Was to prepare its own meals. Because of the number 


of people in our mess group, We were known as the “group of 12." They handed out 


rice, cereal, sugar, milk and eggs. For utensils, they have us some pans, plates 
and spoons, but these were scarce, so most of us had to use our fingers to eat the 


meat from the cattle that had just been slaughtered. It was none the worse for 
that. 


Long March Announced 


In the afternoon we were suwamoned to a clearing that had been cleaned up and 
leveled, where two groups of dances were performed: one by youths and the other 

by soldiers. They were accompanied by a band with a lot of electric guitars. For 
power, they resorted to a very curious device: a bicycle wheel was connected to 

a generator by a belt. A young boy simply pedaled the bicycle to make the impro- 
vised generator operate. 


It was a type of music to which we had already become accustomed since our arrival 
at the base. The performance was boring. The songs were almost always in the 
Umbundo dialect, although some of the words were written in Portuguese. 


Next appeared the operation commanders: the colond (whose name I never know and 
did not dare ask) and the rest of the officers. It was the second time the colonel 
had addressed us, out this time he told us that we had a long march ahead of us. 
For security reasons, and to avoid the sun's heat, he explained, most of the trip 

















Would be made at night. We were going to march at least 30 kilometers per day, 


although there would be some "forced” marches which would be longer. We would 
always have bearers--mainly women--to carry the children and baggage. 


Then we were given an opportunity to ask questions. They invariably had to do with 
Our destination and whether we could go back or if we were to return to our own 


countries. The answer was not as clear as we would have liked, however: this 


would be decided by "President Savimbi,” the colonel explained, but he added that 
he was sure that, in general, we would be repatriated. Toni and I were not 


married to our companions, we said. What would happen to them--and to the children-- 


if they expelled us fram Angola? The officer stressed that this would depend on 
their own wishes. UNITA would not force any Angolan to leave the country. 


We Leave at Nightfall, 


They then performed more dances for us, with more elaborate choreography. At the 
end of the performance we were ordered to get our things togethers we would be 
moving out at 1700 hours. 


Nuno gave the occupants of the base camp the two dogs that we had brought from home. 
They had created great confusion. They were constantly barking and rushing at the 


sta ngers. The owner saw that they would only be an incumbrance on the march we 
were about to begin. 


It was nightfall when we started off. During the day, we had been armed with staffs 
cut from the local vegetation, foreseeing that the path would be rough. The first 
steps bore out our prediction: we descended a hillside filled with trees, gravel 

and holes, which we attempted to feel out first with the staffs. At the most 


difficult points, the soldiers lit electric lanterns to show us the way. 


As We were breaking ranks, I saw that the women were gathering around my com- 
panion, taken with Helena’s beauty. She is of mixed blood, with blond hair and 
eyes tinged with green. They wondered at such beauty, but they said, in a dis- 
approving tones “Aren't you ashamed to have children by the Cubans?” (Actually, 
Helena Mafalda’s father was Portuguese. He had been killed in a UNITA ambush 
in June of last year.) 


There were some huts, but most of the lodgings were small military tents. There 


Were countless fires scattered throughout the encampment, which gave the place 
somewhat the air of a folk festival. 


Arriving at a central point, we were given fire wood to warm ourselves. We were 
asked to divide up into groups; the 12 of us stayed together. 


They gave us blankets, but they were wet from the rain which had fallen that 
afternoon. I preferred to lie down uncovered, just in the clothes I was wearing. 


The soldiers who had attacked Alto Catumbela were filing in front of us. One of 
them, who had been wounded during the attack, was stretched out on a litter, 
completely covered with a blanket. He was the only UNITA fatality that we could 


record as a result of the operation. 


With the line filing in front of us, for the first time we could get some idea 
of the number of men UNITA had launched against our area. A colleague and I 
began to count them off, but after we had counted more than 2,000, we were over- 


come with fatigue. Exhaustion won out over hunger, and we slept. 
For all of us, it was the end of an exhausting--amd unique--day in our lives. 
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We marched in alternating rankss soldier, civilian, another soldier, another 
civilian, and so on, There was a certain amount of chaos in the beginning, 
primarily because of the crying of the smaller children, who did not want to be 
carried on the backs of the UNITA women. They would not be still even when their 
mothers were nearby. Later, however, they became accustomed to it. 


After some 6 hours of walking, one of the officers explained that our pace was 
too slow and that we were still far from our destination. Hence it would be 
better if we stopped for the night and continued the following day. 


We built fires and prepared milk--our only food for the night. We drank it out 
of the cans, using straws. 


The mountainside was so steep that when we lay down we had to look for spots with 
rocks against which we could brace our feet. Otherwise, we would inevitably have 
slid down the slope. 


Separated from our Comrades 


As soon as day broke, at about 0500 hours, we took to the trail. We circled a 
mountain and crossed a small but swift river. tIhen we made our first almost 
vertical climb. We had to go up on our knees, clinging to rocks and bushes. 

Then we reached a jungle area that was easier to cross. At abeut noon, more food 


was distributed and we began to prepare lunch. 


While we were cooking it, a major came up to our group seeking "the Oliveira and 
Grilo families"(the latter was Tito’s surname). Perplexed, we went to find out 
what was going on. We were told that “for various reasons,” it was necessary to 
turn back, and that we “should be patient.” We asked why we were being separated 
from our comrades, but the men in charge of the column would not say anything at 
alls they simply obeyed orders. I thought that because of the responsible posi- 
tion I had held at the plant, I was about to suffer reprisals that would certainly 
not be very agreeable. As had happened several times since our adventure began, 

I assumed the worst. 


We returned to our "mess" and told the others the bad news: our two families 
were to be taken out of the column and would leave immediately. It was a moment 
of intense emotion for everyone. The women broke into tears as we exchanged 
strong embraces of farewell. There was a feeling in the group that we were 


saying our last goodbyes. 
We did not even have time to eat the beans and rice which were already prepared, 


but our small and ephemeral group redistributed the canned goods before it broke 
up. We added the blankets which had been distributed to us. These, then, were 


all our belongings. 

Without Food for 24 Hours 

On leaving the encampment, we found that we were not alone. Some 40 other Angolan 
civilian prisoners had also been taken out of the line. All the Czechs remained 
in the original caravan. 

We returned the way we had come, but the steep mountain which we had just climbed 
Was much more difficult to descend. I was afraid to look down. Mafalda and I 
held tightly to the child. 

The rest of the trip was ordinary. We had already had some practice in this 
hiking. Just the pace of the march was taxing. We walked without stopping until-- 
well after nightfall--we reached the base camp that we had left 2 days earlier. 
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They had nothing ready for us to eat on our arrival. They explained that we 
were ahead of schedule. We had gone for 24 hours without any food except for 
some powdered milk which we still had with us. 


The next morning we observed that there was almost no activity at the base camp. 
Most of the tents and huts had been dismantled. There remained only the larger 
dwellings, which were assigned to us that evening. 


We remained there for 3 days. During the second night, at a distance, in the 
direction of Alto Catumbela, we could see some lights. We deduced that the power 
must be coming from the hydroelectric plant. Hence the damage caused by the 
UNITA attack was being repaired. But how much of what was destroyed could be 
reconstructed? We were very doub tful about this. 


Sought by Helicopters 


Our stay passed without any major incident. Some soldiers circled through the 
encampment, but they were not apparently guarding us. 


We sensed the presence of government forces, but always at a distance. At night 
we could see lights on a distant road and hear the rumble of what were apparently 
trucks. We saw helicopters circling an area some distance from us and assumed 
they were looking for us. (This may have been why the UNITA officers would not 
allow us to build fires and cook in the open.) It is my opinion that we were not 
spotted at any time during the 3 aays. 


At about 0600 hours one morning, they told us we were about to leave. An hour 
later we were back on the march, in the opposite direction from the one which we 
had first taken from the base. A band of guerrillss appeared, leading a group of 
six Angolan children who had some with us from Alto Catumbela and, in the confusion, 
had oeen separated from the column. The guerrillas explained that they were going 
to leave the children at a place from which they could find their own way home. 


After some hours on the trail, we came across a unit of UNITA saboteurs. They 
Were carrying huge quantities of explosives, detonating wire and antitank mines, 
in addition to the usual weapons. At their head, I recognized one of the majors 
who had taken part in our capture. He was now wearing old clothes, undefined, 
half-civilian and half-military. 


A little later we reached another, more complex guerrilla base, with machinegun 
nests and shelters for antiaircraft weapons, radio equipment and individuals sitting 
at typewriters. 


Never stopping, we began a sharp descent. Suddenly the soldiers began to shout 


at uss “Take cover, take cover!” I only saw what was happening when two MIG’s in 
flight almost scraped the surface, following the curve of the mountain. 


Dizzying Descent 


The soldiers began to set up machineguns. We were ordered to head quickly for the 
river which ran through the valley and to take cover whenever we heard the planes. 
It was a dizzying descent. I put Helena Mafddaon my shoulders and never let go 
of her again. We lost shoes and ripped up sandals. My companion, who had been 
given shoes at the base camp, was once again barefoot. As the fighter planes flew 
over us, all we could think of was how to get off the bare mountainside and reach 
the dense foliage down by the river. 
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The soldiers caught up with us close to the river bank. The MIG’s had disap- 
peared and the trip could proceed normally. The river was not deep, but the 
current Was strong and passed over slippery rocks. The guerrillas made a cordon 
with their weapons for us to hold onto as we crossed. At the other bank, there 
Was another climb, which we began immediately. 


As it grew dark, we heard intense gunfire and heavy weapons being detonated in 
the distance. The UNITA members began to cheer, shouting that there was a 
“ball in Quingenge.” We were concerned because, from our calculations, we had 


leftthe column of Czechs and our friends more or less in that area, but there was 
no Way for us to find out what was happening. 


We then discovered that the soldiers had gotten lost in the dense jungle, where 
the trail was not marked at all. The path had probably been chosen to throw 
possible pursuers off the track, but now no one knew which way to go. 


After they had questioned each other about the direction to take, without any 
result, our guards began to utter a kind of whistle. The idea was apparently a 
g0o0d one, because in a little while a guide appeared. After an exchange of signs 


and countersigns, the guide led us without hesitation to the new UNITA base, 
located on top of another mountain. 


Bed Without Dinner 


There was an enormous number of huts and they all had a fire burning. As we entered 

the base camp, an officer was meeting the families, counting the number of members 

and assigning larger or smaller dwellings. Because of the trip and its incidents 

and because many of us had lost our shoes, we all had sore feet. They called us 

to get our food allotment, but although we had eaten nothing during the day's 

ge most of us did not do any cooking and fell asleep immediately. That night 
t rained. 


In the morning, they gave us medicine. Helena Mafalda, who had caught a cold as 
a result of the earlier rains, was given a flu shot. They gave me an injection of 


Vitamin B-12 because of the sharp pain in my back. 


We saw more MPLA helicopters, but they never flew over us. They circled over the 
hills ahead of us at a lower altitude. We were ordered not to show ourselves in 


the clearing or to cook while it was light. 


We remained there for 3 days. We did not know our location, but when we mounted 
one of the crags nearby, we could see a group of houses in the distance which we 
thought was the settlement of Chicuma 


One afternoon after lunch, we were told that we were going to begin a long march. 
This time we could not smoke or make any noise, and we had to keep the children 
from crying at all cost. The MPLA was nearby, they explained. 


No Permission to Rest 


We traveled for the rest of the afternoon--we went down the mountain--and through 
the night--to a relatively flat high meadow. When night fell, it also became very 
cold, for which we were not prepared. I was only in shirt-sleeves and Mafalda 
Was wrapped in our sheet. The blankets were covering the child, who was being 
carried on the back of one of the UNITA women. As the night went on, the meadow 
became damper, and we picked up the moisture and we passed through it. 
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We crossed many stream beds carved in the rock, until we entered an increasingly 
marshy terrain. Finally, we came to a swamp and were in mud up to our knees. 
The water gave off a fetid, unbearable odor. We were incessantly bitten by 
hordes of mosquitoes. The mud sucked at our shoes every time we tried to lift a 


foot to take another step. Many of our companions lost their shoes, but my new 
sneakers were hard to pull off and they resisted. 


Then we returned to meadowland. We were all exhausted. We were nodding with 
fatigue and when one person shortened his step, the person behind him bumped into 
him. We begged to rest right there, but we were forced to go on. We could only 
rest after we reached the road, they said. "What road?" "I don't know.” 


At dawn, we crossed this road which was so eagerly awaited. It was a wide road 
of packed earth, along which were scattered countless UNITA soldiers who were not 
a part of our column. We continued on our way and they remained there. 


A few kilometers later, one of our companions (who was chief of the dining hall 

at the plant) felt sick to his stomachs he was vomiting and suffering from sharp 
cramps. They gave him pills and shots and carried him on a litter--a sling impro- 
vised right there out of strong branches and bark from a tree called “lundovi.” 
(The bark is cut with a knife in long strips from the tree itself and woven to- 
gether, forming a surprisingly strong net.) The sling was carried on the 
shoulders of four men. 


Lost Strength 


The promise of stopping after the road was nothing more--just a promise. At 100 
hours, with the sun high in the sky, we were still walking. We were then at the 
foot of a mountain which we would have to climb, but our hearts were already 
pounding and we were gasping for breath. I began to lose strength, perhaps 
because of the altitude. I continued to climb, but at a certain point I had to 
stop. I asked Mafalda to keep going and to arrange lodging for us at the camp, 
which was at the summit. A major and the rearguard stayed behind to keep me 
company. I continued to have back pains, which now seemed worse. I did some 
exercises and gathered strength to complete the jourmy. We were the last to 
reach the base. 


The housing had already been assigned, but I felt so ill, with such back pain-- 
from a herniated disc--and such leg cramps, that I stretched out on a rock and 
stayed there. Half an hour later. a team of orderlies came for me and took me 

to the hut. My muscles were powerless and I had a very high fever. They treated 
me with injections of pain killers, a hot bath in a very large tub, and massage. 
Before I slept, I had time to look at the unusual construction of the buildings 
thatched walls, a ceiling of galvanized sheet metal, and wooden windows, painted 
white, with green glass. 


Clothes and Shoes 
We stayed there for 2 days. The helicopters contimed to appear, but they only 


circled over us once. It would be hard for them to detect us; they flew very 
high and the foliage made a perfect camouflage for us. 


We had already won UNITA’s trust, so we began to make some demands for clothes 
and shoes. They gave me a jacket with torn shoulders and an undershirt. Mafalda 


got a woolen nightshirt with a high neck and the little one got a knit jacket, 
but there were no shoes for anyone. 
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When they told us, only a few hours in advance, that a new flight was imminent, 
We protested. We wanted at least one more night of rest. The women’s feet were 
in pitiable shape. The UNITA members were adamant, however; the “enemy” was 
following us. If they caught up with us there would be a confrontation and we 
would be the first casualties. Well, they had orders from "President Savimabi"” 
that nothing should happen to us beforewe reached the "main base.” So, when 


night came, we started off. We then realized that we would not rest until we 
reached that “main base.” 


After a 6-hour march, we received orders for a short stop. There was a torrential 
river ahead of us, they explained, which was dangerous to cross at night. After 
3 hours of sleep, we were moving again. It tookonly 30 minutes to reach the 


muddy and slippery bank of the river, which was narrow, but which had a very swift 
current. We crossed it with the help of the soldiers. 


Then we Went up to another plateau. The look of the plant life changed. The 
dense jungle was gone. We were now in a kind of savannah, with low vegetation and 
clumps of trees here and there. The climate was also different. Without any 
natural shelter, the sun was burning. 


I Cannot Get Up 


Suddenly, two MIG's appeared, flying low. This had become routine; we received 
the usual orders to hide ourselves. We were asked to separate into groups and 
head for the trees. The planes scanned the plateau, flying directly over us only 
once, at medium attitude. 


The savannah ended at the foot of another mountain. This time, I did not have the 
strength to begin the ascent. I sat down in the shade to rest, and two majors 
kept me company. Mafalda went ahead and I stayed in the same spot for an hour, 
eating fruit (oranges and pineapple) and sugar cane which they had sent for. 


I pulled myself together and tried to make the climb, but it was increasingly 
steep and my back problem was worse. Then I tripped on a rock, fell down and 
could not get up. A medic stayed at my side, waiting for four solders who carried 
me to the top on a litter. 


There was another UNITA base, but it was slightly different. The houses for the 
officers and their families were well built and were in rows like a suburban 
neighborhood. There were several well-finished “janhos" (circular structures 
with wood half way up the sides and a conical roof, supported by posts), in which 
meetings were held and shows were presented. We even had the right to chairs 
(apparently taken from some school), long benches and tables. 


I wss sick for 3 days and received several injections a day, until I recovered. 
Our food improved; we were given rice, beans, fruit (oranges, apples and bananas) 
and, for the first time. chicken, bread and corn bread. Helena Mafalda became 
the center of attention of the UNITA members, who admired the charm and vivacity 
of this 3-year-old. For us, she was the mascot of the column. She became known 


and treated as “the jewel.” 
We Spend the Night in the Open 


We felt we were close to lines of communication. During the night we distinctly 
heard vehicles shifting gears as theyreached a steep grade or took a sharp curve. 
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Planes passed high above us at regular hours. They were turboprops, which 
indicated to us that they were passenger planes. 


On the morning of the 4th or 5th day, we were wakened by the usual clapping of 


cupped hands--the signal for departure. We went down the mountain again without 
following any trail. Following instructions to travel in Indian file, we fanned 
out, moving through the dense jungle side by side. 


Half way down the mountain, we were ordered to stop. We were facing a broad 
Plain, with many trees and a large river winding calmly through it. 


We spent the rest of the day there, but they did not tell us why. The soldiers 
gathered in a group apart from us. In the early afternoon, they brought us "pirao” 
(corn meal) with stewed meat, prepared by the UNITA women who were part of the 
caravan. They told us we were going to sleep there. 


We spent the night in the open. The morning was well along and--contrary to the 
usual practice--no one had come to give us orders. It was one of those situations 
in which, theoretically, we could have run away. But where? In what direction? 
The UNITA soldiers appeared to know this, since they never interrupted our con- 
versations. 


After we talked it over, it was decided that Tito and two comrades would go find 
an officer and find out what was going on. We at least wanted to know our "po ison.” 


In reply, they explained that the column had stopped because one of the soldiers 
was missing. They did not know if he had deserted, had gotten lost or had been 
caught by the enemy. We were given permission to make breakfast. 


In a more peremptory tone, the order came again that no one was to wear white or 
red clothing. We had to take off the sheet in which we were wrapped and cover 
ourselves with the blanket. 


Plague of Fleas 


At the end of the morning we began walking aginn, but nothing was said about the 
missing soldier. Actually, we were going back again, but by another path. We had 
the imprsssion that we were circling the mountain at whose summit we had camped. 


We reached a steep, rocky knoll. in the middle of the rocks was a secret clearing 
where an old camp had apparently been abandoned some time before. By the number 
of desks and benches there, we assumed that at one time it had been used as a 
school or a training center. 


We had scarcely entered the huts--which we were free to choose--when each of us 

was literally attacked by dozens of fleas. The most irritating and painful were 
of a type known as "bitacaia” or’matacanha.” They burrowed deeply under finger- 
nails and particularly toenails, where they incubated. It took us almost a month 


to get rid of the last of then. 
We took off the next day and, once again, reccgnized a path that we had already 


trudged over before. Actually, we were returning to the previous base. We did 
not go into the camp, however; we stayed on the other side of the mountain, ina 


rocky spot without any shelter. 


There was a violent cloudburst. 1 remember the date very wells 27 March, the day 
of the Angolan carnival. Actually, we were even able to joke about our “wet 
chicken" costumes. Since there was no protection, we had to remain standing under 
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the trees. I stood there with the jacket over my head, feeling the rain dripping 
through. Mafalda covered herself with a blanket, with the "jewel" between her 


knees. She reminded me of a chicken, and her chick was Helena Mafalda. 
Sourrounded by MPLA 


Since the rain dod not stop and the claps of thunder announced more rain, the 
bearers went to the base camp in search of galvanized sheet metal. Using the 
trees, they improvised a roof large enough to shelter the entire group. 


After the storm, we took the first bath of this forced march ; with permission 


duly granted and a piece of soap distributed to each individual, we went to bathe 
in a nearby stream hidden in the jungle--first the women, and then the men. 


After a day, we got orders to move forward, but it was not a long march; we left 
the shelter and were soon at the base already known to us, where we remained. 


We waited another day. Then we saw a large group of soldiers arriving, impeccably 
trained and uniformed and equipped with full arms. They were led by one Major 
Carlitos. Somebody explained to us that this was a special combat unit, an elite 
troop. We heard mores they had broken the circle of MPLA forces and had come to 


evacuate us from that area. 


It was only then that we understood everythings why we had been traveling in circles, 
why we had had constant and lengthy stops, why we had spent days waiting for the 
marching order. The MPLA troops had always known where we were. They were pur- 


suing us and had surrounded the area. 


Certainly, we thought, the days to come would be harder than the ones we had 
already spent. 
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[Text] Abducted by UNITA in March 1983, Mario de Oliveira, 

a native of Portugal, was forced to spend about 4 months walking 
through the Angolan jungle, along with dozens of other civilians. 
In this part of his account, as told to an EXPRESSO journalist, 
he describes the period in which he was taken ill. 


The military organization of the rebels was becoming more impressive. Major 
Carlito’s men were equipped with mortars, antiaircraft weapons, grenade launchers, 
RPG 2 and RPG 7 rockets and so on. The movement was depending on this arsenal 
and its special troops to break through the blockade which the MPLA forces had 
Placed around our column. 


Ahead of us, on the afternoon when we resumed our march, were stretched out 
companies and companies of soldiers to escort us. We formed in Indian file, a 
soldier between every two civilians. The children remained on the backs of the 
UNITA women, who were placed in front of the respective mothers. We were advised 
that the trip would be long but quick, because the “enemy” was near. 


A few hours later, I dislocated a vertebra as a result of a fall. Since I could 
not walk, I was placed on a litter. The four bearers did not walks; they raced, 
trying to pass the column and join in the barter of goods which usually took 
Place at the front of the line, right after the scouts. 


I had to hold tightly to the side poles to keep from falling off. I could not 
raise my head to see what was going on around me, because this upset the delicate 
balance that the men maintained with the weight of my body on their shoulders. 

In this absolutely horizontal position, all I could look at was the sky. I 

began to get whipped in the face from the taller brush. So, as if I were a corpse, 
they covered me with a blanket, so I could not see anything. But I could not 
avoid the dampness that I was picking up from the veg dation around me. Ina 
little while I was absolutely soaked. 


The four men were regularly replaced by four fresher bearers, to keep up the pace. 
At one point, one of them slipped in the wet grass and fell. There I was, half- 
suspended on the shoulders of the others, in a precarious equilibrium. Then 

I saw a junior officer unleash his fury against the sprawling bearer. "Don't 

you see that the white could have been hurt?” he shouted. "He and the others are 
guests of our president. We have to get them to him; he is waiting for them." 
All four of the bearers were a little startled by the violence of the lecture. 


I Fall in a Gully 


As we resumed the march, I heard gunfire in the distance. As usual, there was 
no explanation, but I heard the soldiers joking "There go the ODP’s wasting 


ammunition.” 


We crossed an asphalt road, my companions told me afterward, since I was covered 


with the blanket at the time. We came to a gently sloping area that led, 
according to the bearers, to a very wide river, whose name they did not tell me. 


The brush was even higher and more slippery, and I sense that the bearers were 
making a great effort not to drop me. They finally lost control, however, and 

I was in a free fall, which did not stop at ground level. Abandoned, I slid 
into an open gully until I came to rest, helpless, at the bottom. I sensed that 
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I was not hurt, but I had difficulty pulling myself back to the surface. No 
help came from above--only complete silence. 


Finally I reached the top. The litter was there where I had fallen, and 

I lay on it to continue the trip, but there was no sign of the bearers. rhey 
had fled, perhaps from a new and more violent harangue from the junior officer. 
(We would encounter them a little later along, at the edge of the river which 
pd had told me about, and they looked at me very sheepishly.) I was completely 
alone. 


What with the race, the bulk of the column was still far behind. I attempted 
some steps, and found that I could already walk. (Perhaps the fall had relocated 


the vertebra.) I sat down and waited for the others, who showed up an hour 
later. 





We soon came to the river. It Was so wide that it resembled a lake. In the 
middle were some small islands with trees. The water was up to our chest, and 
the bottom was very sandy. With our staffs, we felt out the best path to take. 
The current flowed to the right. In addition, the eddies that we crossed flowed 
uncertainly, from one side to the other, which disturbed our sense of direction. 


On the other bank was a white mountain, which stood out clearly in the dark of 
the night. We went up the mountain and came to a plateau with a corn and sweet 
potato plantation. The ground was irregular because of the mounds where the 
COrn Was growing and because of the constant stumbling stones. 


Inhabitants Flee 


It was getting light when, following another hay field, we came upon a large 
settlement, with houses in perfect rows, most of which were painted pink. There 
were still larger buildings, which looked like warehouses. We were on the middle 
of a hillside and the houses spread out through the valley in front of us. 


We were almost terrified when we discovered that the place was inhabited and that 
we had passed only 500 meters from the nearest houses. The soldiers continued 


to move forward with no hesitatinn, looking now and then, distracted, toward the 
settlement. We thought that the thousand people in our column could not pass 
by unnoticed by the local residents. 


And, in fact, they did not. We concluded this when we saw the inhabitants (in- 
cluding some soldiers) leave their houses and flee in the direction of the hill- 
side opposite us. They were completely terrified. 


One of the villagers had enough courage to run toward us. A junior officer went 
to him, and after a short exchange, the native almost flew back to his countrymen. 
Amused, the soldier told us that he had come to ask whether we were from the MPLA 
or UNITA. He fled as soon as he heard the answer. 


We entered the brush again. At midmorning, we heard singing, and concluded that 
we were approaching a base. We passed a hut with soldiers--which was referred to 


as a control post--and they did not point us in the direction of the spot where the 
singing was coming from, but to one in a nearby grove. We stopped there, with 
orders not to cook. The brought us lunch soon afterward. 


Two MiG fighters passed over us at an angle. They must have been alerted by some 
radio message transmitted by the settlement we had seen. The planes ascended and 














made dives over the camp, and it looked as if we would be bombed. But it was 
only a scare; after persisting for a while, they flew off. 


Potatoes 


We slept in the open. When I woke up, I saw tuat I was beginning to have prob- 
lems with my right foot. The bruise from a previous blow was beginning to swell. 
A medic applied an ointment and gave me an elastic bandage. 


One more day, and we started a new stretch, after they had advised us that we 
would be marching under a new moon. After an entire night of walking, we came to 
the road of an abandoned estate. We stopped beside the main buildings, one of 
which was a large, half-ruined structure, probably an old warehouse or factory. 


we were authorized to pick as much as we wanted from a orchard where all types 
of citrus trees were growing--oranges, lemons and tangerines. Needless to say, 
We took as much as we could carry--added by our imagination. For myself, I 
took a nightshirt that I had been given, tied up the sleeves and the high collar 
and put as much as I could get in the improvised sack. 


In midafternoon, we came to a large base--the largest we had seen so far. 
Compared to the others, it was like a city, with streets and houses--large houses, 


Well built and surrounded with gardens and benches--and with a pavilion marked 
“hospital,” with several patients sitting in the doorway. 


After we were assigned to housing, they gave us potatoes for the first time. 
There were two kinds of meal to choose from, corn or cassava. As a Luandan by 


adoption, I chose the latter. 


I See My Face 


I recall that it was then the beginning of April. That was when I saw my face 
for the first time since we had been abducted. There was a large mirror in our 
house which had certainly been left behind by mistake. I could hardly recognize 
myself. I had a full beard and long hair, and my face showed all the marks 

of an exhausting march that had already gone on for 20 days. 


I broke the mirror into three pieces, keeping one and offering the others to 

my companions. I also found a knife in the house, which I immediately hid among 
our belongings. Up to then, we had been obliged to cut our meat with a barrel 
stave which I sharpened on a stone and hid in a tin cam. 


My foot was bothering me now. It had swollen so much that I was walking with a 
cane, and barefoot. The rigors of the expedition had already caused various 
ailments among the captives. Besides me, there was a women who could not Walk 
and an adolsecent who refused to eat and was having a bout of malaria. Another 
woman, 6-months pregnant, was having difficulty walking so far. 


When they announced our departure--scheduled early one morning--they also announced 


that the sick would be transported by cart. A cart appeared, pulled by a team 
of oxen and with its wheels fitted out with jeep tires. 


Discussion 


I considered myself one of the patients, but the UNITA officers wanted to make 
me walk. I called a subaltern (he was the one to whom we took our problems now, 
and not the majors, as we had done before) and told him that I could not walk. 
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A major finally showed up and said I had to walk. I refused. The major 
retreated in a fury. He did not want to give in. The subaltern approached 
and suggested quietly that I just get in the cart. He and his comrades would 
take responsibility. 


And so it was. The column (with Mafalda and her daughter) went on one side 

and the cart on the other. I cas say that, for the first time during my captivity, 
I was traveling like a tourist, as comfortably as possible under the circum- 
stances. 


The cart wok an old road with deep ruts, which had been impassable for a long 


time. From time to time, a group of beaters took swords and machetes to the 
trees and vines, opening a Path so we could proceed. 


On this trip, I sawone of the most astonishing things on the journeys the 
driver, who guided the cart seated on a bench as if the cart were being pulled by 
horses, gave orders to the animals in Umbundo dialect and they obeyed without 
hesitation. I had never seen anything like its; everv maneuver, from going around 
the ant hills to quickening the pace, where the road permitted, was communicated 
by vceice command and promptly executed. Only twice, for reasons I could not 
discover, the beasts stopped like statues in front of tufts of vegetation and 


nothing could make them go on. Then it was necessary to unhitch the cart, lead 
the oxen through the thinned out areas, come up with the cart and rehitch the 
animals. 


we passed by guava and orange grovess the men grabbed the fruit and handed it 
out to us, and the cart never stopped. We also ate “cangica”--corn mixed with 
scraps of beef. 


River Crossing 
The cart trip lasted 2 days, with a stop for a few hours of rest at a small base. 


The cart had to stop when we reached the bank of a wide and swift river, the 
largest we had encountered in all our travels. I rejoined Mafalda and my com- 


panions. While they prepared for our crossing, we took a quick bath with the 
remairing slivers of soap. 


This time we could not ford the river. There were some rafts built out of tinplate 
from old bath tubs to carry us across. Each one carried about 15 people. The 

raft was attached to a line stretched between the two banks and the craft was 
pullec across the river. The improvised boats took water constantly, which had 

to be bailed out with a large gourd cut like a scoop. 


On disembarking, I discovered I was absolutely unable to walk; I was overtaken 
with exhaustion and increasing pain in my foot. I returned to the litter. The 
mar h continued until we reached a new base. Rest during the first part of the 

ni. t, and a headlong race with the bearers, starting at dawn. I put the night- 
shirt over my head, and also used it to protect myself from the sun a little later. 
Now it was the tobacco which my bearers were smoking--they simply smoked the 

roiled up leaves--that was making me sick. I had long since given up the habit. 

I had been forced to, because the pack I had brought from home was consumed very 
quickly. 


Bombed Base 


‘4e reached an extended savannah, which went down a slope. At one point a dis- 
turbing rumor began to accompany the caravan, gradually gaining volume. Suddenly, 


the subject of the rumor appeared in full splendor. Along a highly polished 
rock formation, whose color was somewhere between black and dark brown, fell a 


fantastic waterfall. 
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ne began to cross the river downstream from the waterfall. The stream bed 

made one think of a giant billiard game. Great round stones--some of them 

2 meters ir. diameter--were resting one on top of the Other, making it impossible 
for my bearers to get across it. A subaltern, with a strong physique, did not 
want me to cross it on foot and attempted to carry me on his back. He couldn't 
do it, and since I insisted on overcoming this obstacle on my own, he let me go 
ahead. I had to slide on my back on one stone, to reach the next one with my 


left foot (the injured foot could never touch the ground) and climb up on that 
stone and repeat theprocess. All with the help of the staff which, obviously, 
I never let go of. 


I did not see the water, but I felt it flowing under the rocks. Finally, the 
water appeared on the surface. I was carried across this part on the litter, and 
then we quickly reentered the jungle, leading me to take refuge again in the 
nightshirt. 


I only became aware of it when I began to hear some astonished exclamations. I 
looked around and found that all the trees nearby had been cut off at mid-height, 
a little above the level of my nody, and the branches were twisted and charred. 
On the ground were the remains of what must have been houses. I could make out 
at least three enormous craters in the ground. We were passing through a rebei 
base which had recently been bombed by the Luanda air force. I felt the war was 
closer to us. 


Farewell to Major Carlitos 


After an apparent error in the direction of the column (we went to a spot where 
many children were playing, perhaps a school), we arrived at a nearby base. we 
particularly admired the decorations on the buildings there. On the peaks of 

the thatched roofs, they had made a crest, interlaced into the thatch, and at 

the ends, according to the taste of the builder, were ornamental feathers, points 
or spheres. Whereas in other Angolan regions that thatched walls were only 
lashed together, in this area the vines which tied them together were arranged 

in geometric designs. They did the same thing with the beds, using the slender 
prass that grows at the edge of the water. We realized that we had just crossed 
a boundary separating inhabitants with distinct customs. 


we thought we were going to go into the houses, and we were already anticipating 
the comfort of their interior when we were moved to another base a little farther 
along, identical in every way, but already inhabited and with the look of a 
village. The residents had moved out so we could occupy the houses. Inside our 
house, on a hub cap, was a brooding chicken. when it got dark, the mistress of 
the house came to take it aWay to a coop. 


New Officers 


When we left the next morning, I went back on the litter. My right leg now ended 
in a formless mass that bore little resemblance to a foot. 


After we crossed another river, we were welcomed by a goup of officers led by a 
lieutanant colonel. Since we had already heard identical speeches by several 
officers, we concluded that we had crossed from on rebel militcry region into 
another one. 

After crossing other turbulent rapids, I was entitled to more soldiers to carry 
my litter. Then we entered a new base. I admired a large church, built with 
thatch, in its center. It had several doors, many Windows, and a cross over the 
entrance. 
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It was here that a medic came and lanced my foot. It only took a little 
pressure with his fingers on the top of my foot, and the pus which had 
accumulated all these days gushed out in great quantities. There were two 
pockets of putrid fluid which had already joined together. After he bathed the 
wound with disinfectant, the medic put oxytetracycline powder in the cavities 
and a gauze bandage over both of them to allow more of the pus to drain. 


With the ongoing treatment, I continued to need the litter. I traveled this 

Way the next day until we saw a large body of water. It appeared to be a con- 
fluence of two rivers, but the tongue of land in the middle could also have been 
an island. The river bed spread out in several directions. We had to go on foot 
to the central point on land and then take a rubber raft. Owing to my circum- 
stances, I traveled part of the way in a very old canoe made from the bark of 

a large tree. Besides the oarsman, I was accompanied by a single guerrilla 

As for the rubber raft, it was pulled along on the now familiar line. 


I was in the middle of the crossing when I heard a great hue and cry from the 
rubber raft, on which Mafalda and her daughter were traveling at the time. The 
pilot had carelessly let go of the line and the raft was at the mercy of the 
current. It was only a scare for the women, however; with oars and the aid of 
arother line, the raft reached the opposite bank and was pushed to our landing 
Be &, 


»9f Herd Lost 


T .. .tight we stopped and camped in the open. Because of the trip on the litter 
a1. «y State of health, I could not eat the stewed chicken and mush which 
Mafalda had prepared. The only thing I did not reject was the "matate,” very 
hot and thin cornmeal pap, which my companion made for me. I had lost a 
notorious amount of weight. 


The next morning, when we reached a river, I lost all my strength. I had 
diarrhea and vomited repeatedly. I remember that it was 14 April, the day of 
the Angolan hero Hoje Ya Henda. After the crossing, to complicate things, we 


endured 4 straight hours of torrential rains and thunder storms. The blanket 
covering me could protect me from the cold, but it only collected the water all 


around me--I felt it running in rivers down my back. 


This was one of our roughest trips. As they arrived, when they saw another 

river my companions lay down in the grass, resting on each other or on anything 
that even minimally suggested comfort, and fell asleep. This was usually how they 
ended these long treks. This time, however, there was no order to camp. There 
was only enough time to get the boat ready for the crossing. 


At one point, part of the herd that was traveling with us, to be slaughtered as 
needed by the column, became alarmed and decided to turn back in the middle of 
the river. 1 don't know what caused the flight, whether it was a lion on the 
other bank, or more probably, an alligator. The fact is that, no matter how 
much the animals were prodded, whipped or beaten, the MPLA men could not persuade 
them to cross the river. So our herd was reduced to a cow and four calves. 


Fainting Spells 


When it was time to board the boat, I got up and made it to the river, but I felt 


my legs would not hold me up. I fainted and, despite efforts to revive me, I 
lost consciousness two or three times. I was carried onto the boat by my arms and 


legs. On the other bank, I recovered somewhat when I returned to the litter. 
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During the short rest, however, I began to spit up a yellow fluid. My 
diarrhea was little more than water, which was not surprising because I had 
not managed to eat anything. 


After giving me a pill, the lieutenant colonel told me to hold on a little 
longer, until the column arrived at the “position.” Actually, the “position” 
Was just aheads it was only a clearing in the forest. In a short time, however, 
the UNITA members had improvised a thatched roof, under which I could lie down. 
When I went off by myself to deal with a new wave of diarrhea, I begm to faint 
for a few seconds. When I revived, I called Mafalda and she and two or three 
companions dragged me by the shoulders back to the camp. I was like a rag doll; 
I could not lift my feet off the ground. 


The medics did not let me go again. They gave me analgesics, which left me some- 
what drugged. I know that they treated my foot, but I had no precise idea of 
What was happening. I continued to eat only the pap and a little fruit. 


We stayed there for 2 days, under a shelter erected at the time. At the end of 
the first night, we discovered that our burlap sack, in which we kept all our 
belongings, had disappeared, but its contents were scattered on the ground. 

we soon heard our companions making the same complaint. We concluded that the 
herd, wandering through the camp, must have chewed the sacks, which had previously 
contained salt. 


Abrasion 


The lieutenant colonel informed us that we were supposed to stay there longer, 
but because some of us were in poor health, we would go on to a camp with better 
conditions. 


This was another huge base, again with streets laid out and its own internal 
administration. After we were installed in houses, they called us to a "jango” 
With an enormous diameter and three rows of circular benches cut into the 
sloping ground of the amphitheater. The commander of the column explained that 
we Wece going to enjoy a longer stay in that camp, basically in order to recover 
our health. 


That was the day they cleaned out my foot. I do not consider myself a crybaby, 
but I bellowed at the top of my lungs while I held onto a tree. The inflammation 
had already been reduced. They pulled back the skin and cleaned out everything 
inside the wound. 


Finally, I was able to stand on my foot. Looking at my staff, on which I had 
marked the passage of time with little nicks with a pocket knife, I saw that I 
had been carried on the litter for 21 days. 


As if to wash away the afflictions of this period, we took a bath the next day, 
in plastic tubs filled with water carried by the women in old explosives con- 


tainers. 
The houses at the base were perhaps the best we had stayed in during the expedi- 


tion. They had a central patio, closed off by a palisade, with an entrance in 
the front and a fire place facing it. On the two sides, doors opened to the 


bedrooms, which had long benches in addition to the beds. The architecture was 
new to us. 
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Afternoon of relaxation 


When they invited us to a performance in our honor, I hesitated. I wanted to 
rest, to try to recover, to let the time pass idly. Besides, I had had my 
fill of folklore on our stops. I stayed behind and watched the others leave. 


The base officials insisted, howevers the session was for everyone, even the 
patients. A subaltern was sent for me, and when I entered the arena I was a 
little embarrassed, because I could see that everyone was waiting for me so 
they could begin the performacce. 





The sky served as the walls. There was even a box under a sloping roof, where 
We sat, on a long bench made of rush. In front of us, on beach chairs, were the 
officers. There was a flag staff with the UNITA banner. There was a musical 
group (with guitars--not electric--, various percussion instruments, including 
Brazilian triangles, and a vocalist, four groups of young girls, who sang and 
danced, and a military dress formation with crossed arms. 


About the long program, basically political and in Umbundo, with poetry readings 
in Portuguese, there is not much to add. There were the usual ballads. The 
novelty came at the end of the lengthy production. The musical group began to 
play dance music and the young girls from UNITA came to fetch all the men in 
our group for a little dancing. Only I--because of my recovering foot--and a 
74-year-old comrade did not join the dance. We diverted ourselves with the 
gyrations of the singer. There in the middle of the jungle, he was repro- 
ducing all the gestures of the most modern “rock” singers. (The music, 
incidentally, was part of the life of the UNITA members, since many of them took 
their guitars with them into the bush.) For our entire group, that afternoon 
Was an unusual moment of relaxation in such a tense adventure. 


Hut Catches Fire 


The next day we received a sudden order to leave. We would change camps, although 


we would remain in the same area. After 2 hours of walking through a dense 
jungle, we came upon a "jango” even larger than the previous one, but with just 
one row of seats. The space between the sides and the roof formed frames that 


resembled windows, which had been worked with an interlacing of roots from a 
local tree. Dug up and woven while they are green, the roots produce a lovely 


effect when they dry. 


They said we would be staying here. I did not see any buildings besides the 
"jango,” but a huge group of soldiers was building huts for us to stay in. 

They did not have beds. We had to improvise them from dry leaves. The cold was 
intense, and not just during the night. Because the jungle was so dense, only 
slivers of sunlight penetrated into the camp for a brief period, near the 
“jango.” We ran there every day in search of a fleeting place in the sun. 
Inside the huts, we built fires to warm ourselves. One night, the hut of the 
pregnant woman who traveled with me on the cart caught fire. Since the building 


material was still green, the fire did not spread quickly, nor did it reach the 
other huts. We managed to put it out, pulling down what was not burning. The 


woman had to spend the rest of the night in the open. 


Food Shortage 


Tbe stay seemed endless. Food supplies began to run out, and we ate less often. 
Our diet was based on corn meal, which smelled good but tasted terrible. The 
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meat was finished. (We suffered as a result of the flight of the herd.) We 
scarcely had salt, sugar or milk. The coffee had long since vanished. 


We also began to resort to "matira" (a kind of squash) and sweet potatoes. 

With the leaves of the “matira” we made a kind of vegetable stew, called 

“lombi.” As for the sweet potatoes, they were not worthyof the name. They 

were very bitter, almost unpalatable. I confined myself to baked corn (when they 
brought it) and, again, to the pap. The corn, which was almost always very 

dry, was also roasted as if it were popcorn. This was called "lukango."” We 
passed the day nibbling on it. 


Helena Mafalda was the only one who did not share in the group’s general aversion 
to the available food. We were astonished at how voraciously the "jewel" 


gobbled up plates of manioc mush and “lombi" that we could not even pring our- 
selves to taste. 


We began to make corn bread. We mixed raw corn meal with the manioc mush, made a 


dough and placed it on coals on the ground. Then we buried it in ashes to create 
a more or less perfect oven. 


So we could tolerate the manioc mush, we added scraps of dried beef that we 
had wisely hidden among our belongings. 


Heart of Darkness 


Except for our incessant search for a minimally edible diet, we did nothing all 
day. The impenetrable jungle limited our travels, which were already restricted 
by our guards. As the only distraction, we watched passenger planes landing on 
a runway close by, generally at regular hours. We tried to find out from the 
guards what airport it was and we were told that it served the city of Menongue. 
We asked why they had not taken it, since it was so exposed. The answers ‘We 
don't like to travel by plane.” 


We were in the middle of the jungle and we felt we were in the heart of dark- 
ness. The path seemed blocked. When would we arrive at the “central base” that 
dominated our hopes? Where was this man who was already almost a legend in these 
parts, who went by the name of Savimbi, who had ordered this war and was going to 
determine our fate? Was there no one who could dispel our doubts and calm our 
fears? 


One day we thought our problems were about to end. There was great troop activity. 
New faces appeared, with large knapsacks. The other left, taking the two litters 
with them. The next morning we heard a great movement of helicopters and combat 
planes. Then, relatively close to us, there was intense artillery fire and the 
discharge of various types of weapons. We were ordered to put out our fires 
immediately and wait for the departure order, which could come at any moment. 

We remained this way, in a state of full alert, while all around us we could hear 
the din of a battle that finally seemed to involve us. 
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GABON 


OBJECTIVITY OF AWARDERS OF INDEPENDENCE DAY INSIGNIA QUESTIONED 
Libreville L'UNION in French 5 Aug 83 p 1 
[Article by Makaya: "So Much for Me"] 


[Text] Independence Day is approaching, and just as every year, many 
citizens will have thehonor of having a little insignia pinned to their 
breasts by important people. These medals generally reward the most 
deserving people selected from the public as well as the private sector: 
politicians, civil servants, security force agents, workers, peasants, etc. 


But in reality I can certify that things happen somewhat differently. The 
same people come forward again and again to present their breasts and add 
other medals to their already impressive panoply. We, the many spectators, 
are always asking questions about the procedure and the criteria that must 
be fulfilled to be a recipient. 


I know that a "conclave" made up of wise people sits twice a year to 
decide our fate, in order to determine the names of those who have the 
right. But in the end, there is no great change. It is as if these 
wise people worked over and over with the same lists containing only the 
same names, unless they are totally lacking in objectivity, which would 
be irresponsible. And that's that! 
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GABON 


MAKAYA ON CITIZENS VACATIONING IN FOREIGN NATIONS 
Libreville L'UNION in French 3 Aug 83 p 1 
[Article by Makaya: "So Much for Me"] 


[Text] The dry season is here, and with it vacation time. In addition 
to school children, pupils and other students, workers, civil servants 
and bigshots are leaving their work places for a change of air. Vacation 
spots are as numerous and diverse as leisure activities. Some people go 
straight to working in the country, to fishing or to family ceremonies. 
Others choose to travel. 


Among these are people who prefer to escape to distant climes, nostalgic 
for the old days when they were students, strolling on the boulevards of 
Paris, New York or San Francisco, and window-shopping in these metropolises 
at the other end of the world. At their return they rehash the same old 
gossip and are no more inspired than they were before the trip. At best 
they bring back gadgets to dazzle thenaive and lead the young astray. 

Our Gabonese culture has no place in their superficial little universe. 
When I add up all these outings to the wonderlands, I realize that these 
people have heads that are well-filled, but certainly not well-made. 


So much for them! 
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GABON 


AGRICULTURE MINISTER MAKES OFFICIAL VISIT TO ARGENTINA 
Libreville L'UNION in French 5 Aug 83 p 4 


[Text] At the invitation of the Argentine government, Mr Michel Anchouey, 
minister of agriculture, cattle breeding and rural economy, left Libreville 
today for an official 8-day visit to Buenos Aires and other Argentine cities. 


This visit is, in its scope, a reflection of the excellence of relations 
between Gabon and Argentina, initiated in October 1977 during the official 
trip to Buenos Aires by President Omar Bongo, the first African head of 
State to visit this nation. 


Gabon-Argentine cooperation involves several sectors (commercial economy, 
maritime transports, etc.), but Minister Michel Anchouey will discuss 
above all major agroindustrial projects of interest to Buenos Aires with 
bisinessmen and those in Argentine political milieux. 


The already very advanced project for the creation of an experimental 
ranch in the southeast of Gabon will certainly be the first subject of 
discussion. It is an advanced project, because, after zootechnical 
prospecting, the Argentine company Corfo-Sercoplan signed a formal 
agreement on the implementation of this project with the minister of 
agriculture and cattle breeding in November 1980. 


The Argentine party had submitted the report of the study to competent 
Gabonese authorities in January 1982 and confirmed its complete availa- 
bility 1l months later, while the work of the second session of the 
mixed commission was in progress. 


This ranch will cover an area of 500 hectares, capable of accommodating 
20head of cattle, Its experimental character is precisely the result 
of the fact that it will take 2 years to observe the conditions for 
adaptation of the Argentine species to our climate and ecology. 
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IVORY COAST 


SAN PEDRO PORT VIEWED AFTER 15 YEARS 

Abidjan FRATERNITE MATIN in French 5, 6, 7 July 83 

[Three-part article by P. M. Abiali: "San Pedro: 15 Years Later") 
[Part 1: "An Economic Center of the Future" 5 Jul 83 p 8] 


[Text] 1968-1983. About 15 years ago the city of San Pedro 
was born, thanks to the wish of the chief-of-state and to the 
creative genius of ARSO (Southwest Region Development Authority). 


Yesterday a small fishing village, today San Pedro is a 

large city with its many boulevards, its factories and especially 
its port. For more than 1 decade substantial effort has been 
made to make the southwest area a major development center 

and another source of pride for the country. 


As can be seen, operation San Pedro has been an unprecedented success in that it 
developed the Ivorian southwest that had previously been ignored. But 15 years 
later, what has become of San Pedro? For 1 week we sought the answers to this 
question in an investigation which does not claim to be exhaustive. 


For some, San Pedro is a victim of the poor economic situation; for others, 
San Pedro is suffering from the economic recession that has hit the market for 
wood, on which the port depends, quite hard. In any case it is strikingly 
noticeable: the new capital of the southwest, after an astounding jump, seems 
to be running out of steam. 


As one would expect, the decline in San Pedro's activities has resulted in a new 
situation: stores have closed, forcing many workers into unemployment; in 1981 
the port's traffic decreased by 22.24 percent. There has also been a massive 
exodus of people who could no longer find work in the area as they had in the past. 


Faced with this economic situation, the authorities are looking for the ways and 
means to help San Pedro regain its glory of the seventies. While waiting, however, 
the hope of the population lies in the construction of the future dam of Soubre 
and in transferring the capital to Yamoussoukro. 
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Looking at the past, the vice mayor, Francois Kamano Kata, stated that the southwest 
was poorly known in the sixties and terribly underpopulated. It had been left 
to fend for itself and was marginally the sick child of an Ivory Coast in progress. 


Today the Ivory Coast's second most important port, directly linked with all areas, 
and a metropolitan area with a rich future within a developing region, San Pedro is 
the dual symbol of our active policy of opening up to the outside world and of 

the continuing desire of President Felix Houphouet-Boigny to eliminate all regional 
disparity. In conclusion, the vice mayor hopes that his city will not die, but 
rather thrive. 


No, San Pedro, in which the state has invested a great deal, will not die. In 
fact, two important factories opened recently. In 1982, a flour mill and a cement 
plant caused the price of bread, flour and cement to drop considerably in the 
southwest. 


Flour Galore 


According to its general manager, the decision to construct a mill in San Pedro 

was made in 1978 after a market study showed that, because of the demographic and 
economic growth of the Ivory Coast and the difficulty of being self-sufficient in 
traditional products, the "Abidjan Great Mills" alone could not provide enough 

flour for the whole country. The site of San Pedro was therefore chosen to meet 

the needs of the western regions, which until then had been penalized by high 
transportation costs, and to take advantage of San Pedro's deep water port. Because 
of this, the mill in the southwest was located right in the port, which means the 
boats can be unloaded directly. 


The firm, founded in 1979 with an initial capital of 650 million CFA francs (which 
was to increase to 1.105 billion) began construction in 1980. This was completed 
in May 1982 and operation began on 1 June. Total investment was about 4.2 billion 
francs CFA. 


The southwest mill, which is supposed to grind 240 tons of wheat per day (a 
production of about 50,000 tons of flour per year), has a 10,000 ton silo. 


There are 49 factory workers during the start-up phase, for the most part Ivorian 
but including 3 foreigners. According to the manager, the first commercial figures 
are less than the forecasts, In fact, because of the world economic crisis, which 
has not spared the Ivory Caost, the market for flour is not growing as planned. 


Monthly production is about 1,500 tons. According to officials at the southwest 
mill, these figures are not high enough to make the plant profitable. 


400,000 Tons of Cement Per Year 
Open since November 1982, SOCIM (Cement Company of the Southwest) has a production 


capacity of 400,000 tons per year. Merle Bernard, director of operations, stated 
that by the end of the lst year SOCIM will have sold 100,000 tons. 
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Bernard stated that the latest increases in the price of cement were due to the 
considerable increase in the price of clinker from CIMAO [Cement Company of West 
Africa], the major supplier. 


But, as Bernard pointed out, at the present time if SOCIM was not in San Pedro 
cement would cost 46,000 francs, including the current freight charges. However, 
a ton of cement in San Pedro costs 35,500 francs. So even though there has been 
a price increase the people of San Pedro and surrounding areas nonetheless benefit 
from the 11,000 franc difference in what the price would otherwise be. 


As we can see, San Pedro is definitely an economic center of the future even if, 
because of the economic recession, it has not been able to play its role fully 
lately. 


[Part 2: "Reduce the Dependence on Wood" 6 July 83 p 14,15] 


[Text] Opened in November 1971, the port of San Pedro was a central component 

in opening up the little fishing village that San Pedro had been. Since it opened, 
the traffic of this port, which cost a total of 11.5 billion, has been charac- 
terized by a dual imbalance: an imbalance between imports and exports (the former 
make up only 2 to 3 percent of total traffic) and an additional imbalance because 
exports are dominated by wood (undressed and cut timber), from which the port 

gets most of its income. 


Clearly, the San Pedro port is not entirely satisfactory for many businesses in 
the southwest because until now they have been dependent on Abidjan, about 600 
kilometers away. They would therefore like this port to be more concerned with 
importing, so that they can receive goods like they do from the port of Abidjan. 
And this would not be impossible since the port of San Pedro has the necessary 
infrastructure for importing. 


For the general manager, Koffi Kouassi, there is hope because the ministries in 
question are cooperating at present to find the ways and means so that the port 
of San Pedro can import goods and keep the merchants in the southwest from having 
to make the long trip to Abidjan. 


The authorities, inspired by Abidjan and its port, which have been a center for 

all national development, but especially for the south and east of the country, 
decided to create an access to the sea in the southwest that would complement 

the role Abidjan plays for the rest of the country. Various comparative studies 

led to choosing San Pedro as the port site and “operation San Pedro” was begun. 

Its objectives were summarized in this statement of President Felix Houphouet-Boigny: 
"For us, San Pedro is hope, by bringing life to a region, by providing a signifi- 
cant number of new jobs and land to those who want to develop it, by creating, 

in sum, a center for development that will help to balance our economy. 


"It is also a reasonable wager, of enthusiasm and faith in the future, and of 
our desire to provide our country with an infrastructure that can meet its needs.” 
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11.5 Billion 


On the basis of a project set up by the BCEOM (Central Study Office for Overseas 
Equipment) and the RRI (Rhein Rhur Engineering), port construction, a central 
component of operation San Pedro, began in 1969 and ended in November 1971. This 
was the date when a real economic push was given to the southwest region. 


The construction (of both the port and the city), undertaken by a group of French, 
German and Italian firms, cost 11.5 billion CFA francs. 


This construction included: 


--two protective jetties (west and east jetty) 

-- two piers (the south pier, 180 meters long and the west pier, 155 meters long) 
--six anchoring berths of various lengths for loading undressed timber 

-~-two 450-meter diameter turn-around areas for ships 

--two wet docks (north and south) to be used as a floating depot 

--a pier for wood and a wood depot. 


With Ivorian and Italian financing ARSO has supervised various other construction 
projects, in particular the 4,000 m2 south warehouse, the 4,800 m2 west warehouse 
and the harbor craft. This additional construction is worth over 500 million 
CFA francs. 


However, in view of the evolution of the general cargo traffic (cut timber, coffee, 
cocoa) the need to extend the west pier to 400 meters was quickly felt. Construction 
began in 1977 and ended in 1979, costing 5.4 billion supplied by the FRC and the 
Ivory Coast. Behind this dock the port built a 5,000 m2 warehouse in 1981, using 

its equity. 


Dual Imbalance 


General manager Koffi Kouassi believes that since it opened the port of San Pedro 
has always had traffic characterized by a dual imbalance. An imbalance between 
imports and exports, since imports make up only 2 to 3 percent of total traffic. 
And an imbalance in exports themselves, which are dominated by wood (undressed and 
cut timber) from which the port receives the bulk of its income. 


As an example, port traffic in 1982 was 1.2 million tons, broken down as follows: 


--Imports: 55,000 tons, including 17,600 tons of hydrocarbons coming as coastal 


traffic from Abidjan. 
--Exports: 1.172 million tons, including 918,000 tons of undressed timber and 75,000 


tons of cut timber. 


As can be surmised, the port of San Pedro is very sensitive to fluctuations in 
wood. This is one of the primary causes of the problems the port is experiencing 
at present. 











The port authorities, the ministries involved (Maritime Affairs, Economy and 
Finance) and other ministries interested in the life of the port (Commerce, Planning 
and Industry, Agriculture) are therefore trying to reduce the port's dependence 

on wood by encouraging industries and agro-industrial plantations to locate there 

in order to diversify the traffic. 


[Part 3: "Making the Port the Breath of the Southwest" 7 July 83 p 10,11] 


[Text] The development of the port of San Pedro is closely linked to the develop- 
ment of the large southwest, west and northewst areas of the Ivory Coast. According 
to the port's general manager, in the immediate future this development depends 

on: 

--improving road connections with the major cities of the area 

--the production of agro-industrial plantations created in the area of San Pedro 

and of those existing in the western area of the country 

--the production of industries already located or that will be located in and around 
San Pedro (sawmills, flour mill and cement works). 


In the medium and the long term the future of the port will depend primarily on 
the completion of two large industrial projects, namely the wood pulp factory 
and mining the iron ore in Bangolo. 


The kingpin of the highway infrastructure that is of interst to San Pedro is the 
San Pedro-Man-Odienne highway. This completely paved road can be used to trans- 
port agricultural (coffee, cocoa), agro-industrial (sugar from Borotou) and wood 
products from the West to the port of San Pedro. General manager Koffi Kouassi 
is most eager to see this paving extended from Odienne to Bougouni (Republic of 
Mali). In addition, the San Pedro-Tabou route has been partially improved, which 
means it is much easier to receive rubber from Bereby and palm oil from Iboke 

in the Tabou region. 


The agricultural prog~ans for coffee, cocoa, palm oil, hevea and coconut palm 
are being actively pursued. The agro-industrial complexes in Tabou for palm oil 
and in Grand-Bereby for hevea were opened in 1982 by the minister of agriculture. 
As for coffee and cocoa, which did not even reach 5,000 tons in 1972, they sur- 
passed 100,000 tons in 1982 when the port recorded 104,500 tons. 


The steep growth in this traffic is not only due to the paving of the San Pedro- 


Issia-Man route but also to the opening of two coffee and cocoa processing factories 
(Shad and Unico). 


As for industries, sawmills have been located in San Pedro itself and in the 
port's hinterland. The nominal capacity of these sawmills is over 350,000 m>, 
but the tonnage of cut wood exported by the port of San Pedro has leveled out at 
about 70,000 tons. The port's general manager suggests that something should be 


done to encourage the factories in the hinterland of San Pedro to increase this 
traffic. 
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The Port's Management Plan 


The forecasts for traffic based on what has been accomplished and on the economic 
plans show that by 1990 the port should have eight specialized areas for specialized 
traffic (undressed timber, clinker, bydrocarbons) and six piers for general 

cargo (cofee-cocoa, wood, sugar, cut timber, rubber). 


According to the general manager oi the port of San Pedro, the current water 
area is not adequate both to dock i4 ships and to still keep a large enough 
floating storage area. This situation has led the port authorities to develop a 
management plan that calls for the effective installation of equipment and a 
harmonious integration of the port in the urban and industrial context. 


The solution they found consists of creating an interior port north of the current 
wood depot. This interior port, which is currently under study, will eventually 
have: 

--a 200 hectare stretch of water 

--200 hectares for the commercial warehouses 

--a 650 hectare port industrial zone to encourage industries "to put their foot 

in the water.” 


The Port Looks At Its Future 


It was mentioned earlier that the port of San Pedro is characterized by a dual 
imbalance: 

--imbalance between imports and exports 

--imbalance within exports. 


Koffi Kouassi sees this dual imbalance as the source of the problems that the port 
has experienced since it was founded, and particularly since 1981. So that this 
port can have a better future, the port authorities and those interested in the 
life of the port must work in making this dual imbalance disappear. 


In fact, since the port was opened in 1971, and despite everything that the port 
authorities have done to encourage imports (especially by granting priority to 
ships carrying imports), imports at this port are between 30,000 and 50,000 tons 
(including 20,000 tons of hydrocarbons coming from Abidjan via coastal traffic), 
although total traffic regularly surpasses 1 million tons (1.227 million tons in 
1982; the record was in 1980 with 1.54 million tons). 


What is happening is that all the commercial companies in San Pedro and the hinter- 
land continue to supply the entire southwest by truck from Abidjan despite the fact 
that the port of San Pedro is there. This abnormal situation forces the merchants 
to sell their goods for more because of the cost of ground transportation. And 

the consumer is the one who is heavily penalized. 
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This state of affairs affects the economic and social function that the port should 
have in the area somewhat and consequently jeopardizes the mission and even the 
future of this structure that the state built at great cost as part of its general 
policy for improving the national land and reducing regional disparities. So 

that the port can play the role that has been assigned to it to the full, the port 
authorities, those responsible in the ministries and the institutions involved 
must look for the ways and means to create and develop import traffic so that 

the many businesses in the southwest can receive goods directly from the port 


of San Pedro. 


Imbalance in Exports 


Exports themselves are dominated by undressed timber. Of 1.172 million tons of 
goods exported in 1982, 918,000 tons consisted of undressed wood. As for other 
products (cut timber, coffee, cocoa, cotton, palm oil), the quantities exported 
by the port of San Pedro are significantly less than the production in the hinter- 
land. 


General manager Koffi Kouassi believes that the economic forces in the region 
should be asked why they refuse to use the port of San Pedro to the full, since 
it could save them a substantial amount in freight costs compared to Abidjan. 
Once the problems of these economic forces are known, solutions should be able 
to be found with the help of the appropriate authorities and institutions. This 
should lead to better use of the Ivory Coast ports by importers and exporters. 


As the general manager of the port concluded, tiie Ivorian state and the private 
sector have invested sizable sums of money in San Pedro and the southwest, and 
it would be best to start making a profit with this. 
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MAURITIUS 


L'ESTRAC VIEWS ON ALLIANCE PREELECTION FOREIGN POLICY 
Port-Louis LE MAURICIEN in French 13 Aug 83 pp 5-6 


{Interview with Jean-Claude de 1'Estrac, former MMM minister of foreign affairs: 
"The 1983 Election Campaign. Mr Jean-Claude de 1'Estrac: ‘Why Non-Alignment’?'"; 
date and place not specified; words enclosed in slantlines printed in italics] 


[Text] LE MAURICIEN recently discussed with Sir Gaetan Duval 
the major lines of the foreign policy contemplated by the 
alliance between the MSM [Mauritius Socialist Movement], the 
PMSD [Mauritian Social Democratic Party], and the Labor Party. 
Today, it is Mr Jean-Claude de 1'Estrac's turn to discuss 
foreign affairs as spokesman for the MMM. 


[Question] Mr de 1'Estrac, you were chief of the Mauritian diplomacy for nine 
months, from June 1982 to March 1983. Could you sum up your personal experience 
for us? 


[Answer] I was lucky to have been well prepared for this office by the position 

[ had held for some 10 years at the MMM, where I was in charge of international 
relations. That enabled me to brief cases and also to get in touch with many 
political leaders throughout the world. When I was appointed minister, therefore, 
I found myself on familiar ground. Obviously, the experience acquired in making 
diplomatic decisions day after day, the problems that have to be attended to, the 
events taking place on the international scene, and personal contacts with foreign 
leaders, their ambassadors, their envoys, provide a whole lot of information based 
on which we can make a more thorough and more complete analysis of what is hap- 
pening on the international scene. 


I do believe that we can be quite pleased with what we achieved during these nine 
months in office. We are in the middle of an election campaign. Our opponents 
are indulging in verbal excesses, all-out attacks, simplistic analyses, but in 
spite of these partisan quarrels, I have the feeling that the country now has a 
better understanding of what we always intended to do and did do while we were in 
office. 


We suggested that Mauritius should adopt a policy of non-alignment. We were then 
accused of being ideologues and dogmatists; but when this policy was translated 
into facts, the political debate became much clearer. The people could see what 
it meant to be a non-aligned country with respect to the two great powers, a 





country free to make its own political decisions, its own choices, while still 
maintaining friendly relations with the two superpowers, in the vital interest 
of the country. I do believe that our non~alignment policy has been quite suc- 
cessful. One week before my resignation, I was pleased to hear from our Washing- 
ton embassy that, in a report sent to Congress, the Department of State had pro- 
nounced itself in favor of continuing aid to Mauritius, as it was convinced 

that Mauritius was truly a non-aligned country. That report also mentioned that 
the courageous economic measures adopted by Mauritius deserved Congress’ 
support. The State Department, therefore, was strongly in favor of continuing 
U.S. aid to Mauritius. In other words, Mr Duval is wrong when he tries to tell 
the Mauritian people that you cannot get aid from friendly countries unless you 
are totally subservient to them. Our friends--especially our friends--do not 
expect us to be subservient. All we have to do is to speak clearly, be consis- 
tent in our choices, act with dignity, and the rest will be taken care of. 


[Question] Would you say that the great powers are now more ready to accept the 
concept of non-alignment in the Third World? 


[Answer] There are two sides to the question. Let us first look at the concept 
of non-alignment in the Third World as a whole. I do not believe that the United 
States, for instance, would agree that all countries which claim to be non-aligned 
are truly non-aligned countries. I would not blame the United States for enter- 
taining this view. It is true that the non-aligned movement includes countries 
which certainly cannot be said to be non-aligned. But it is also true that an 
increasing number of countries within the movement do aspire to true non-align- 
ment, to a return to the spirit of the founding fathers of non-alignment; within 
the movement, these countries are making efforts to enlarge the circle of 

African and Third-World countries that are truly non-aligned. The condition 
placed by the United States where non-alignment is concerned is not a global 
condemnation. The United States attitude toward countries claiming to be non- 
aligned is based on relations between states, on the actual practice of non- 
alignment. 


As for the Soviet Union, it can just sit back and watch as countries which have 
always claimed and are still claiming that the Soviet Union is the /"natural 
ally"/ of the non-aligned movement and those who do not are confronting one 
another within the non-aligned movement. There is a historical reason for that. 
The fact that when the movement was created most of the new countries which 
rejected bloc politics, which rejected bipolarization, were engaged in struggles 
for their own national liberation against forces that could be considered to be 
allies of the United States; under these conditions, they found a natural ally 
in the Soviet Union. Today, those within the movement which would like to 
bring the whole movement closer to the Soviet Union are the heirs to this 
post-independence or pre-independence situation: they still retain a feeling of 
gratitude to the Soviet Union for the help it gave them in their struggles for 
liberation. Thisis a fact that we cannot deny. Certainly, in many cases the 
Soviet Union found itself objectively on the side of certain people struggling 
for their liberation. But this problem has now been defused. Today, an in- 
creasing number of states want a return to the basic idea of non-alignment, i.e. 
an /equal refusal/ of what we might call a dual hegemony, based on their desire 
for freedom of action, actual independence, and for a diplomatic strategy 








focussed on our own economic development. But it is also clear that--just like 
the Soviet Union--the United States could also find within the non-aligned move- 
ment countries that consider one or the other of the two great powers as their 
natural ally. Mauritius is not one of them. Nor are an increasing number of 
countries which reject such a division into blocs. 


[Question] In his latest interview, the Alliance spokesman for foreign affairs, 
Mr Gaetan Duval, maintained that the present international context is an en- 
couragement to a certain type of non-alignment that is likely to be put to the 
test at the time of a crisis. Do you share this view? 


[Answer] A state's policy, Napoleon said, is determined by its geography. At 
present, there is not a single truth, a single analysis of the state of the world. 
The situation in Latin America is not the same as in Europe. The European sit- 
uation is not the same as the situation in Southeast Asia, Indochina, and the 
latter in turn is not like the situation prevailing in Africa or in the Indian 
Ocean. The non-alignment of the Mauritian people, too, is dictated by geography. 


What are the facts of our position in the region where we find ourselves? We 
are in the Indian Ocean. The Indian Ocean has become a privileged field of 
operation in the East-West conflict. This part of the world now possesses the 
largest concentration of bases, warships, logistic support means: on any single 
day, there are 1,000 ships on the Indian Ocean. Every half-hour, a tanker is 
leaving the Hormuz straight. Every day, 40 ships go through the Mozambique 
Channel and 100 or so cross the straight of Malacca. All strategists agree that 
there is a risk of direct conflict in our area. We, at the MMM, are haunted by 
the dangers the situation presents for the safety of the Mauritian people and 
all other people in the area. What can we do? What choices do we have? Two 
Superpowers are present in our region and are not only fighting each other to 
gain control of the oil route, but are also engaged in a race for raw materials 
in the Indian Ocean. As Mauritians, is it in our own best interest to ally our- 
selves to one or the other of the two superpowers engaged in this conflict? If 
Mauritius were to swing to one or the other side, it would essentially be to 
serve that party's interest. This is a question the MMM has been debating for 
years. Does Mauritius have a vital interest in supporting one or the other 
party in this conflict? Our answer is no! We want to retain our freedom with 
respect to each of these two powers. We do not want to act so as to become a 

de facto target for one or the other of the two. 


[Question] Would that happen if we were to send Mauritian workers to 
Diego Garcia? 


[Answer] Certainly, Mr Duval and the others are talking nonsense when they 
talk about sending Mauritians to Diego Garcia. I was told personally that 
Mauritius could not hope to obtain labor contracts with Diego Garcia based on 
a mere trade agreement. It would have to be a /political gesture!/ It would 
take a /political/ intervention from Washington to allow Mauritius to send 
maybe a few tens of Mauritians to Diego Garcia on a temporary basis. There- 
fore, there would be a /political/ price to pay. That price would be that 
Mauritius would in fact become a /logistic support point/ for the Diego Garcia 
base. Now, we cannot claim that we are going to work for peace in the Indian 
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Ocean, we cannot ask for the dismantling of the Diego Garcia base and all other 
bases in the region, and at the same time send our own sons to strengthen the 
base, to maintain the base in other words, or provide logistic support for a 
military base. We would be contradicting ourselves. The same is true of ship- 
ping vegetables. We cannot ask for and obtain worldwide support, support from 
101 states in the world, as those which met in New Delhi and now recognize 
Mauritius’ sovereignty over Diego Garcia (which, in my opinion, is the greatest 
diplomatic victory obtained by Mauritius since independence), we cannot do that 
and at the same time supply the military base. We would find ourselves in a 
position where we would be providing supplies for military personnel /illegally/ 
established on what we consider to be our territory. 


In foreign policy as in everything else, we must be consistent, credible. We 
shall not accept to lose what is our country's most precious possession today 

and essential for its development tomorrow, I mean our international credibility, 
for the sake of a few cabbages that we could ship to Diego Garcia. 


[Question] Would you say that Washington is interpreting this as a sign of 
hostility? 


[Answer] Absolutely not! I am convinced, and I have heard it with my own ears, 
that the U.S. government fully understands the reasoning behind our position on 
this question, and that this position is not interpreted as hostility toward 

the United States. But I can well understand that, for political reasons, the 
United States might wish to see Mauritius sign such contracts; that would put 
its claim on the back-burner and would cause it to lose its credibility among 
OAU states and throughout the world as a whole. 


[Question] Then, this is not a prerequisite to receiving U.S. aid? 


[Answer] Absolutely not; I personally had an opportunity to explain this 
position to my friend, the U.S. ambassador, Mr Gordon, and I always felt (at 
least, he told me that) he fully understood Mauritius’ policy, and this posi- 
tion did not prevent the U.S. State Department from reaching the conclusion-- 
which I imagine was based on reports from its ambassador--that Mauritius is 
maintaining a truly non-aligned policy; as a result, the State Department is 
in favor of continuing U.S. aid to Mauritius. 


[Question] In your overall foreign policy, you introduced the concept of 
"privileged relations" with a number of countries, in particular with France, 
India, Canada, Australia and Zimbabwe. What form do these “privileged rela- 
tions” take? 


[Answer] We have always proposed both to maintain our relations with countries 
that are traditonal friends of Mauritius, and to open relations with new coun- 
tries, countries with which Mauritius has not maintained steady relations for 
historical reasons. I do believe that this, too, has been a major success of 
our diplomacy since we were able to maintain, develop and strengthen our con- 
sistently cordial relations with EEC countries, with India--which took every 
opportunity to demonstrate its unfailing support to Mauritius, both politically 
and economically--and at the same time to make a major overture toward an 
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increasing number of countries such as Australia, Sweden, Canada, as well as 
African countries and countries in our region. I am extremely pleased to say 
that an increasing number of our opponents now recognize the merit of this 
position. I was stunned when I read Mr Gaetan Duval's interview in LE MAURICIEN. 
When asked about his reaction to the regional cooperation policy which has long 
been advocated by the MMM, he stated: /"We are not going to denounce Albert 

Rene or Ratsiraka; quite to the contrary, it is in our own best interest to 
cooperate with them."/ Just remember what they said only a few months ago about 
the MMM's regional cooperation project! They said that the idea was to create 

a "Mascarene Federation" to swallow up minorities, they said, and God knows what 
else! It took Mr Gaetan Duval--and many others like him--some time before they 
recognized the need for regional cooperation; but the MMM engineered it little by 
little when it was in the opposition and much faster when it came into office, 
so that we now have an Indian Ocean Commission, and nobody is shocked. It has 
become a major fact in diplomacy, one of the major successes of our diplomacy. 

I had the privilege to initiate it, and I note that Mr Gaetan Duval recognizes 
the merit of this policy, which is already having material effects on Mauritian 
life, as exports of products /"Made in Mauritius"/ to countries in the region 
are now increasing. 


For years also, we pointed out that new political forces were getting into play 
in the world and that our diplomacy should take them into account. We showed 
the increased weight of the Arab world in world affairs and explained that 
Mauritius should open itself to this new world political force and establish 
new relations with these countries, although this should be done with great 
caution, as the Arab world is extremely complex and diversified and as we must 
establish an interplay in our relations with the Arab world. So much was said 
in answer to that! They said that the MMM's intention was to "Islamize" 
Mauritius. Today, I note that Mr Gaetan Duval himself is preaching overture 

to the Arab world, and in particular to Saudi Arabia! This was done by our 
government. We established extremely correct relations with Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait and the Gulf countries, Libya, Algeria, the Arab world as a whole, with 
all its complexity. IL shall take this opportunity to clarify a point concerning 
the possibility of finding jobs in Saudi Arabia and in the Gulf countries in 
general. It is true that there are employment possibilities, but not as many 
as a year ago, due to the changing economic situation of these countries as a 
result of the present oil market situation. Yet, Mauritians should have no 
problem finding jobs in Saudi Arabia. The problem now is how to get visas 

for them. There are more jobs available than jobs allocated to Mauritian 
citizens. I had personally discussed this with Saudi officials and things 

were going well. But, once again, diplomacy turned out to be what it has 
always been,a delicate matter. In diplomacy, there is no room for amateurs. 
You need perfect briefing on all cases. You need a thorough knowledge of the 
persons involved, and above all both the country and the minister in charge of 
diplomacy must be credible. We all watched how the government worked in the past 
few months. Problems were created where none had existed. The situation has now 
become difficult because the Saudi government balked at certain untimely 
initiatives of the Mauritian government and reacted by denying visas to 
Mauritian workers looking for jobs, and refusing to grant "traffic rights" to 
Air Mauritius. This situation is essentially the result of blunders committed 
by the minister of foreign affairs himself. But the Saudi government also 
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learned of the government's intention to establish diplomatic relations with 
Israel, should the Alliance win the elections. To contemplate such diplomatic 
action and expect to escape its consequences is to demonstrate total ignorance 
of the Arab world. If they do recognize Israel, there will no longer be any 
jobs for Mauritians in Saudi Arabia. Air Mauritius will no longer fly to Jidda. 
The oil /"deal"/ with Kuwait and contracts for free-zone exports to Gulf coun- 
tries will be called off. It takes a political illiterate to propose to take 
such diplomatic action at this time. Already, immense damage has been made. 
Air Mauritius can no longer fly to Jidda. It had obtained punctual permits for 
the two flights to Jidda it operated until now. This is how blunder, lack of 
vision and incompetence are about to ruin the patient efforts we made while 

we were in office. 


I can already say that if the MMM wins, we are confident that we can reestablish, 
with Saudi Arabia and other Arab countries, relations that will be to our mutual 
interest and to Mauritius’ own best interest. 


I had also started negotiations with countries like Algeria, which employs over 
200,000 cadres every year, especially in teaching, but also in technical jobs, 
under the Algerian development plan. You can imagine what would happen should 
Mauritius follow the way Mr Duval is showing. I believe that Mr Duval's views 
of the world and international relations are overly simplified, not to say 
simplistic; they certainly denote a total lack of understanding of the in- 
fluence of certain countries, the Soviet Union among others, on the management 
of international affairs. We live in a region where we do not have to fear a 
possible Soviet military aggression. But elsewhere in the world, the Soviet 
Union is exerting considerable political influence, and you cannot purport to 
direct a diplomacy, have a vision of the world, serve the country's present 
long-term interests, unless you have a thorough knowledge of these facts. I am 
often amused when I see how Mr Duval and others tend to contrast what they call 
a /"pragmatic policy"/ with the MMM policy which they say is /"ideological."/ 

I suggest they check the correct definition of the word /"pragmatism"/. /Prag- 
matism means the study of facts,/ and this is exactly how we determine our own 
course of action. You must study, you must know the facts. I am telling you 
that Mr Duval, and I shall overlook Mr Gayan, has not sufficiently studied 

the facts of the world situation. 


[Question] Could you say the same concerning investments, could you say that 
the Alliance does not have a thorough knowledge of the facts? 


{Answer] I think that what the PMSD is doing now is criminal: it is telling 
the Mauritian people, the young people who are unemployed, that all is simple, 
that if Paul Berenger is eliminated from politics, 15,000 new jobs will be 
created within 3 months. Hatred will often make intelligent people talk like 
idiots. Mr Duval knows that this is not possible. We experienced a period of 
relative prosperity in the 1970's because international conditions were favorable. 
Europe experienced a degree of prosperity. The oil crisis had not yet made the 
extensive damage it now has. The U.S. high-interest policy had not yet played 
havoc with European economies. And the purchasing power of European consumers 
had been preserved by the economic policy that was applied then. It resulted 
in market expansion and created a surplus which was used for foreign invest- 
ments; this caused a boom in the Mauritian free zone. 
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Already then, our relative prosperity was dependent on the international situa- 
tion. It will remain so. We cannot hope to achieve results quickly unless 
there is some international recovery. Of course, we can make some efforts here, 
relying on ourselves. But we cannot look forward to Mauritian prosperity as to 
an island of prosperity in an ocean of international economic crisis. Our fate 
is tied to the fate of the world and to that of other Third-World countries. 
This is another facet, one that has been totaly overlooked by Mr Duval's diplom- 
acy. In spite of all the MMM's efforts in the past 14 years, many Mauritians 
will still say and think that we have nothing to do with Africa, nothing to 

gain there, that our interests lie essentially in the West. There is some truth 
in that, of course, but the road to Europe now goes through the Third-World. 
This is a fact that is not well understood. 


At present, Mauritius’ main source of revenue is sugar. Sugar is sold in Europe, 
that is so, but under a European-African convention. Under a convention, besides, 
which was given the name of an African country. And they come and tell us that 
we have no interests in Africa! This is just another misconception, a thorough 
misunderstanding of facts. We, Mauritians, can pull through if we rely on our own 
efforts, on the spirit of enterprise of our fellow-citizens, on the sacrifices 
which we are ready to make, on the austerity policy which we are willing to im- 
plement. But we cannot hope to pull through alone. We need some international 
recovery. We need help from our friends in the Third-World who are struggling 

to get a fairer share, better conditions for their raw materials. Our fate is 
tied to sugar, sugar is tied to Europe and Africa, and it will take a global 
strategy if we are to pull out of our present difficulties. Therefore, we must 
develop a global view of world problems. Above all, we must interpret correctly 
the ratio of forces between the superpowers for, when all is said and done, 

they are not much different from each other. As a great diplomat, the late 

Zhu Enlai, used to say: /"The superpowers are sleeping in the same bed, but 

they are not dreaming the same dream."/ 


[Question] During the few months before the 1982 elections, Mr Berenger develop- 
ed the argument that a foreign contribution would give Mauritius some respite 

and decrease its dependence on the International Monetary Fund. However, the 
foreign contribution during the first year of the government has been relatively 
modest. What should we think? What should we expect? 


[Answer] There again, the contribution we may expect from traditionally friendly 
countries, such as the countries with which we are developing new relations, 
will depend on the turn taken by the international crisis. 


[Question] Can we speak of disappointment 


[Answer] At this stage, I would not speak of disappointment. Actually, the 
contribution of these countries is determined each year, either by the Paris 
consulting group or at joint commissions’ meetings, where such commissions 
exist. At this stage, during our nine months in office, only one joint commis- 
sion has met, that of Paris. And we have every reason to be satisfied con- 
sidering that, in spite of the difficult economic situation now prevailing in 
France, the French government made a sizable contribution so that, this year, 
Mauritius can be considered as one of France's privileged partners. The aid 
we have received is larger than that granted to countries with which France 
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traditionally maintains friendly relations. The outcome of this joint commis- 
sion meeting was beyond our hopes. The negotiations had not started well since, 
as in other countries, budget restrictions had placed constraints on the Minis- 
try of Cooperation, but Mauritius was helped by a combination of circumstances: 
this was the first joint commission of the new Mauritian and French socialist 
governments. This enabled us to touch certain sensitive chords, to play on the 
solidarity that must exist between socialists, so that this year we have obtained 
considerable aid from the French government. Therefore, I would not say that 

we were disappointed. 


The joint commission with India was to meet in July. The minister of foreign 
affairs made a mess of it all so that the meeting--which I had prepared per- 
sonally during my last meeting with the Indian minister of foreign affairs in 
Delhi--was cancelled at the last minute by the Indian government. Immediately 
after the 21 August election, we shall arrange for a meeting of the joint Indian- 
Mauritian commission, and we shall then be in a position to avpreciate the sup- 
port that India has always proved willing to give to Mauritius. We are not an- 
ticipating any disapointment on our part. 


Another joint commission was to meet in July and was cancelled for reasons sim- 
ilar to those I just mentioned: persistent rumors that diplomatic relations with 
Israel would be reestablished. The meeting in question was the meeting with 
Libya. 


Our negotiations with EEC countries were progressirg well, especially those 
concerning aid under regional cooperation. 


With the Chinese government we had another mess, although I had personally pre- 
pared the trip to China over several months. Mr Jugnauth was never told any- 
thing, except the date of his departure. We had suggested, and the Chinese 

had accepted, to hold the first meeting of the joint Chinese-Mauritian commis- 
sion in Paris. The delegation left, and it came back with memories of the 
great wall of China, period! I am confident that an MMM government can expect 
more active support when it comes to China, but it is becoming increasingly 
evident that Chinese-Mauritian relations have cooled, due to Mr Duval's known 
and publicized position on Taiwan. We are now acting in that respect without 
any tact and without measuring the profound sensitivity of the Chinese People's 
Republic when it comes to this problem, even though negotiations between the 
government of the People's Republic of China and Taiwan representatives are 
under way. Negotiations between the two countries have reached an extremely 
difficult stage, and it certainly is not a good time for us here to add to 

the importance which the Chinese government attaches to the principle of a 
single China. Mr Duval's remarks have resulted in a total cooling off of rela- 
tions with China. With Duval-type diplomacy, we certainly cannot hope for any 
Chinese help. 


Let us not forget that great continent, Australia. Relations between our two 
countries have become markedly closer and, until we left, we were considering 
the establishment of an Australian high-commissioner in Mauritius. I had 
discussed this personally on several occasions with the Australian high-com- 
missioner. I had planned a trip to Australia, which unfortunately did not 
take place, it would have been the first visit by a Mauritian minister of 
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foreign affairs. Mr Walter and the others went to Australia, but it was to 
attend an international meeting of Commonwealth countries. 


Several trade missions went to Australia. Mauritius, as a political entity, 
is just beginning to be known over there. Negotiations had been initiated to 
establish an Australia-Mauritius air connection. However, things are not that 
simple. There are problems, but there again we are trying patient diplomacy 
to ensure the success of this project in the interest of Mauritius. A few 
months ago, I personally received a report on Australia as a potential source 
of tourists, should regular flights be established. According to this report, 
it would be quite possible to attract up to 40,000 Australian tourists to 
Mauritius every year. It would of course depend on the availability of plane 
seats. At present, you must make a reservation six months ahead of time to 
book a seat on a South-African plane. 


Australia's interest for our region is increasing. The Australian government 
announced its intention to maintain its presence in the Indian Ocean but, there 
again, our chances were spoiled. This time through pure and simple incompetence 
and because of the paucity of the files submitted to the Australian government. 
That was two months ago. The Mauritian government submitted a dossier on agri- 
cultural diversification to the Australian government, and the list of items 
required included some 40 lawn-mowers! The Australian government wondered what 
lawn mowers had to do with agricultural diversification in Mauritius. They 

are not taking us seriously. The dossier was shelved, of course. 


We had made large overtures toward Scandinavian countries, Canada and Arab coun- 
tries. Results have not yet materialized. We must let time work for us. 


[Question] Should you once again become head of the Mauritian diplomacy, what 
would your priorities be? 


[Answer] Our top priority would be to restore Mauritius’ credibility and 
prestige as rapidly as possible. In spite of partisan quarrels, I believe that 
during these nine months or so, the Mauritians did feel that Mauritius had 
recovered its credibility, its dignity in the international community, and they 
saw their long-time friends as well as new friends come back to them. We never 
had as many visitors as during these nine months. Very important visitors 

such as Mrs Gandhi, Mr Pierre Mauroy, but also a host of ambassadors, envoys, 
special advisers, presidents, prime ministers. We had never received so much 
attention. The Mauritians are probably not fully aware of the interest aroused 
throughout the world by the part we played in the Indian Ocean Commission. The 
Indian Ocean Commission was greeted throughout the world as a prime example of 
South-South cooperation. And Mauritius was back on its feet again. The work 
hed hardly been done when it was defined Las published]. 


Therefore, immediately after the election, we shall get in touch again with 
all those with whom we-were in touch, to put Mauritius back on the road to 
honor, credibility, the road to true non-alignment, the long road to the 
construction of socialism in freedom, and we shall ask our friends for the 

aid we need to rebuild our country, to find jobs at home for our youth, to 
find jobs elsewhere, in Arab countries, in Africa. We shall have to implement 
again a certain method which proved successful while we were in office, which 








ensured the success of our diplomacy. This is not ideology. This is not dog- 
matism. For all things, you need a working method. 


In closing, let us consider tourism. During last year's election campaign, the 
Labor Party tried to tell the Mauritian people that nobody but the Labor Party 
knew the right people and the right channels to increase the number of tourists 
coming to Mauritius. They also stated, and even produced TV commercials saying 
that a victory of the MMM would toll the death of the tourism industry. Not 
only did we save the tourism industry, but there has never, never been as many 
tourists in Mauritius as during the first three months of this year. The Bureau 
of Statistics figures for the first three months of 1983 have been published; 
they show that Mauritius has beaten all records for tourist arrivals. This 

is the result of the efforts of the tourism office, of the ministry, but it 

is also the result of our diplomatic efforts. There is a correlation between 
the craze for Mauritius which now prevails in certain European countries and 
what happened in politics. 


Considering the government's incompetence in this respect, we cannot say now if 


this trend will continue until the end of the year. Things had started well, 
and several hotel expansion projects had been started. 
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MAURITIUS 


SPOKESPERSON FOR LEFTIST ‘LALIT’ INTERVIEWED 
Port Louis LE MAURICIEN in French 12 Aug 83 p 5 


[Interview with Mrs_Lindsey Collen, spokesperson for the leftist 
LALIT /the struggle 


Question What do you think about LALIT'S participation in the 
elections of 21 August? 


[Answer/ LALIT'S philosophy differs from that of the other 
political parties. Our view of history is different. We assert 
that history's development is not in a straight line. There are 
periods of progress and stagnation in this process. In a time 

of economic crisis, the movement has a tendency to accelerate. 
For us, the present elections are not only an occasion when a 
government is chosen, but also a time of confrontation between 
political parties and the determination of a new relationship of 
forces between classes. In the present elections where the work- 
ing class faces a choice between two large coalitions which both 
offer a capitalist solution,with some variations, it is advisable 
that people express resistance to the economic situation by a 
vote for our party. Even if this resistance is limited, it can 
be important at a time when the movement of history can acceler- 
ate. It is also important where LALIT differs both from the 

MMM ag well as the MSM /Mauritius Socialist Mo opent/frr Labor 
Party//PMSD Mauritian Social Democratic Party//PIM expansion 


unknown/ alliance. 


[Question/ Does not your participation in these elections con- 
tradict the avowed party strategy, which turns up its nose at 
all elections? 


Answer/ Por us, a parliamentary election is an important polit- 
ical event, but it is not the only way to conduct politics. 
Taking over power implies for LALIT, the inversion of the very 
nature of the society's established government, the expansion of 
a new type of more democratic government, which is always latent 


in a capitalist system. 
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The social democratic parties, like the two existing coalitions, 
claim they can build socialism on the basis of this social demo- 
cratic environment, ("tigit par tigit, vitesse court pas.") As 
for our part, we declare that in a social democratic government 
there are opportunities for revolution. Consequently our par- 
ticipation in this election is quite ordinary. 





[Question/ Are you satisfied that your message is understood in 
the present election campaign? 


[Answer/ We feel that for the first time in our party's history, 
many understand the difference between our policy and that of 

the MMM or the MSM, Our ideas are well received, especially in 
the depressed areas, and we are astonished by the warmth of the 
reception given us. Many say to us: "After 21 August, we can 
work together.” But for us, it is important that we develop 
militant organizations, 


Moreover, we are also surprised--and we confirm it in our private 
meetings--that people understand when we tell them that in put- 
ting a big cross on their ballot in the districts where we are 
not represented, they express their support for our platform of 
struggle. 


[Question/ In these elections, you seem to emphasize the anti- 
communal struggle. 


[Answer/ Our disagreement with the policy of the MMM leadership 
on the question of the anticommunal struggle, dates from the 
foundation of LALIT DE KLAS /Class Struggle/ Group in November 
1976. The confrontation between these two policies was distin- 
guished afterward by our opposition to the proposed alliance of 
the MMM with the PSM. We said at the time, and history has 
proved us right, that such an alliance will create a communal 
dynamics. It also should be pointed out that, at that time, we 
had become involved in another ideological discussion on the 
question of the arrangement with the OF /Fraternal Organization 


Today in each of the two existing coalitions, communalism is 
organized in two ways. On the part of the MSM/PT/PMSD/PIM alli- 
ance, there is the traditional form of communalism against which 
we have always struggled. On the part of the MMM, when the 
leadership of this party offers Berenger, Bhageerutty, de 
L'Estrac, Cuttaree, Cassam Uteem and Nababsingh as a group where 
each one has his representative, we say that it is a new form of 
balkanization. One thing is sure: the two coalitions are threat- 
ening the development of the oppressed classes’ unity. And, for 
us, the history of humanity can only advance through the struggle 


and unity of the oppressed classes. 
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[Question] When you set up an opposition between the MM and the 

uc ‘ , P ‘ 

MSM/PT/PMSD alliance, aren't you heading toward a Simplistic reduction 
of the situation? 


LAnswer/ [t is a question of looking back to the appearance of 
the 60-0 victory of the MMM/PSM alliance, the 1982-83 budget, 
the government decision to grant an 8 percent adjustment, in 
view of a 14 percent rise in the cost of living index, the re- 
duction of subsidies on rice and flour, the introduction of the 
stamp duty and the sales tax. The government then asserted that 
it had to take these measures because the IMP was exerting pres- 
sure in this respect, At the same time, this government had re- 
duced the export duty on sugar by 57 million rupees, and lowered 
the tax on the companies, the income tax and the price of ferti- 
lizers, These measures were also supposedly taken under pres- 
sure of the IMF, but we can wonder if these steps were not 
already included in the economic policy of the MMM/PSM govern- 
ment which already advocated a new social consensus, a revival 
of the capitalist system »nd economic austerity. This policy is 
the same as that of the IMP, The policy resulted in capital 
being shifted on a mass scale to the historic bourgeoisie: the 
sugar refineries, the big businessmen and industrialists, while 
the minister of finance, Paul Berenger, even contemplated making 
a loan of a billion rupees to the private sector, Reacting to 
this situation, the state bourgeoisie, which had developed its 
economic base through the labor government, panicked and orga- 
nized in the labor party, the PSM /Mauritian Socialist Part 
and in a section of the MMM to assert its interests. Today the 
two coalitions represent an economic recovery in favor of these 
two types of bourgeoisie, Clearly it is impossible for LALIT to 
support either coalition, Moreover, their recent actions con- 
firm our decision. I am going to give you two examples: (a) 
Jugnauth and Bayat taking a position in favor of the first self- 
managed plant in the history of the island of Mauritius, LITRA 
expansion unknown/, contrasts with riot unit action against 
the Retreaders Ltd workers which means the state represents the 
interests of the bourgeoisie. (b) You will remember the row the 
MMM kicked up about the drug question, while the present plat- 
form makes no mention of this problem. 


You can easily see our difficulty is supporting either coalition. 
Gur move is strengthened by the strong probability of a govern- 
ment of nationel unity after the elections. That is a possi- 
bility which the politicians are keeping in reserve. The his- 
toric bourgeoisie, which today is supporting the MMM, will always 
keep the PSMD in reserve as a spare tire in case the MSM/PT coa- 
lition wins the elections. 
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Liuestion/ Since you left the MMM, how has LALIT developed? 
what are its ideological sources today? 


[Answer] Since we left the MMM, the LALIT party has improved 
its strategy. ‘Ye have published 56 pamphlets on political and 
ideological questions. But we can assert that our best school 
was during the strike in August 1979. During this strike, we 
had refined our ideas about the advent of a self-managed commu- 
nist society. We are aware of the potentialities in the working 
class to achieve this objective. The LALIT party, in a period 
as dismal as today, when the fires are extinguished, is a "glow- 
ing ember" which guarantees the future of the consciousness of 
the working class, 


[juestion/ What meaning do you give to your idea of a self- 
managed communist society” 


[Answer/ We envisage the advent of a society where the various 
social classes will have disappeared, as well as the various 
relationships and means of production and where all the workers 
will control the state. Not only parliament and the established 
state apparatus, but also the existing means of production in 
Mauritius must be socialized, to the extent of an advanced 
socialization to allow self-management. We want everyone to 
receive the same wage and equal rights for men and women. Our 
aim is a more democratic society where there will be more free- 
dom with a view to individual development. 


fQuestion/ What is your strategy to achieve this objective? 


[Answer/ Some may think that we are idealists, but we declare 
that the environment of capitalist society predisposes people to 
firht for the type of society to which we are seeking. Uur work 
will be the organization and unification of the rank and file 

of the oppressed classes and workers, so that the latter can 

take over power. The role of a revolutionary party is to coordi- 
nate and organize all the struggles which strengthen the working 
class. It is completely impossible to predict the particular 
form which the revolutionary confrontation will take. we must 
prepare ourselves for all opportunities which history may offer 


us. 


[Question Some accuse LALIT of being locked in an ideological 
ehetto and not having any support among the people. 


[Answer/ Such a charge is completely false. All our members, 
without exception, are involved in party work, as well as in that 
of mass organizations, trade unions, cooperatives, associations, 











cultural groups, clubs etc, This support has its strategic im- 
portance. Perhaps some require that LALIT be populist. We 
refuse to pet involved in these reactionary movements which 
exist even among the workers because of the hegemony of the 
bourgeoisie, 


/Question/ What is your opinion about the present economic 
. » . 9 
crisis? 


/Answer/ We think that Mauritius is going through quite a 
critical economic crisis, In 1976, when Ram Seegobin and myself 
referred to the seriousness of the economic crisis, Paul 
berenger accused us of being harbingers of disaster, According 
to us, it is a reason to radicalize the political solution of 
this crisis, 


Moreover, we observe that the IMF is a thoroughly political 
organization, when the IMF aids a country, it considers politi- 
cally appropriate terms, If its action was purely technical, 
concerned only about the budget and the balance of payments, it 
could have proposed a 50 percent reduction of workers' wages, 
but it must take into account the relationship of class forces, 
On this level, our task is to strengthen the struggle of the 
oppressed classes against the IMF, We must also declare here 
that the new social consensus has made the MMM the IMF's pris- 
oner. It is not the country which is a prisoner, it is the 
social democratic policy conducted both by the MMM as well as 
the MSM which makes them the IMF's prisoners. 


{iuestion/ You disagree both with the MMM's solutions as well 
as those of the alliance to get the country out of the crisis; 
what are yours? 


[/Answer/ The crisis which we are experiencing is the result of 
the capitalist system: ("Pou tou dimoune mizer sorti dan crise, 
bizin servir crise pou renverser system capitalist. Pa rode 
colmate 1i.") [translator's note: my guess is the gist of this 
dialect is_that we must use the crisis to overthrow the capital- 


ist system/. 


The MMM declares that the private sector will create the jobs. 
ve do not agree with this assumption. The MMM proposes the 
establishment of o national sugar corporation where the private 
sector will have shares, On the other hand, the MSM says the 
state sector must share the responsibilities for the recovery. 
But we know where the MSM's demagogy begins and ends, 


ve completely reject the development strategy which the two 
conlitions are proposing and which is based on the free zone, 














tourism and emigration. We reject especially the PMSD's ultra- 
capitalist and pro-imperialist recovery proposals. 


The recovery process is a revolutionary process, 


To the extent that the alienation of the workers will disappear, 
production problems will decrease, When IRA /Industrial Rela- 
tions Act/ is repealed, when the right to strike is recognized, 
the workers will have more strength for the struggle for re- 
covery. If the workers can force the nationalization of 20,000 
acres of land, then there will be 20,000 jobs. If the workers 
are able to force the nationalization of transportation, that 
means 1,200 jobs. 


On the other hand, all government will have to start some large 
scale projects, such as commercial fishing. The workers must 
also force the sugar plantations to plant in between-row spaces 
everywhere. It involves planting the sugar cane in 3 stalks by 
7 stalks, instead of 5 by 5, to allow cultivation of between-row 
spaces in the fields of sugar cane “sprouts.” Some agro- 
industries must also be created, The tax system must favor pro- 
duction and penalize imports. Development certificates must be 
granted to enterprises with a high labor intensity. 


{2uestion/ LALIT has indicated that the priority after the 
elections remains the antiausterity struggle... 


[Answer] We must first state that the two existing coalitions 
have pledged themselves to a recovery based on austerity. We 
will ficht again this action on the spot. Moreover, there are 
other avenues of struggle which seem especially important to us. 
It involves repeal of IRA and the POA /Public Order Act/, which 
will allow the working class to firht for socinlism. It is also 
necessary to fight for waves, for where there is too much pov- 
erty, the struggle becomes difficult. 


Un the other hand, the struggle for the emancipation of women 
must be emphasized, to liberate 52 percent of the working class. 
The LALIT party is the only party where women have succeeded in 
setting a party to adopt a feminist policy. For this party 
realizes the strategic importance of the struggle for the lib- 
eration of women, 


Finally, there is the struggle for nationalizations to reduce 
capitalist economic and ideological strength. 


Allow me, in concluding, to criticize the proimperialist and 


even pro-South African PMSD foreign policy. ‘e will fight © 
against that at the same time that we condemn the MMM and MSM 
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for their policy which declares that France is a country border- 
ing on the Indian Ocean and tk: fact of their participation in 
the Franco-African summit in Zaire. 


It is the desire which exists among the working classes to 
fight imperialism which will determine the ability to conduct an 


antiimperialist struggle. 
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NIGERIA 


MONEY SPENT TO IMPROVE POLICE COMMUNICATIONS 
Kaduna NEW NIGERIAN in English 26 Jul 83 ppl, 17 
[Article by Ibrahim Salihu] 


[Text ] 


THE Federal Government has spent more 
than 54 million Naira to improve the com- 
munication system of the police force, 
President Shehu Shagari has said. 


He made this revelation yesterday while commis- 
sioning UHF/MF communications equipment at the 


Police Headquarters in Sokoto. 

He said 3,019,313 Naira was spent on the Sokoto pro- 
ject, and expressed the hope that tHe facility would 
greatly enhance the efficiency of the police force in the 
state. 

The president said the government believed that peace and 
security were indis ble requirements for the achieve- 
ment of social, and economic progress of any nation. He said 
the current effort to modernise police operations were in 
fulfilment of his 1979 election promise to modernise the police 
force. 

' The président said his 


goverrment had so for commis- 
sioned six communication 





lice f in mJ said four Mobile Police 

(agen, Kaduna, ‘enn, Enug ining schools and 19 recruit 
bar and ee since tralia schools had been’set up 

mo office in 1979. Others, he sai for effective and faster opera- 
would soon be commissioned. tions in each state. He said about 
Alhaji Shagari announced that 14,000 officers and men were sent 
contract for similar projects had on various courses at home and 


been awarded for ys 
Yola, Bauchi, Kano, Jos i 
Makurdi, Abuja; _ Ilorin, 
Abeokuta, Akure, Owerri and 
Port Harcourt. 

Alhaji Shehu also e about 
efforts being made his ad- 
ministration to improve police 
service conditions. 
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abroad, while a bursary scheme 
for police officers pursuing 


under-graduate courses and non- 
police under-graduates wishi 
to make a career in the force, ha 
also been introduced. The 
scheme, he remarked, had en- 
couraged university leavers to 
join the force. 





CSO: 


police now discharge their 


International Airport terday 
and said it would canes air 


pa apron and promote the 
, economic and industrial 
developmentof the nation. 


He said the development of the- 


airport dated back to 1939 when 
the acquisition of land for provin- 
cial landing ground took place 


“AE said contract was awarded in 


1979 and the terminal aspect was 

completed by his administration. 
The president said the airport 

had 75-metre runaway with 
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75-metre width while its pave- 
ment was designed to cater for 
747 type of aircraft. 

He said facilities provided in- 
cluded four power prweting 
sets to supplement NEPA power, 
car parks, boreholes, water tanks 
and underground water reservoir 
for drinking and fire fighting. 

Speaking at the ceremony, the 

vernor of the state, Dr. Garba 

dama called on the Federal 
Government to s up action 
on the pr development, 
reconstruction, re-activation and 
upgrading of two airstrips at 
usau and Zauro. 

The governor also appealed to 
the government to implement an 
old proposal to link Kaura 
Namoda and Sokoto metropolis 
with railway line. He contended 
that Sokoto State was vast in land 
and was densely populated ad- 
ding that no amount of develop- 
ment in transportation facilities 
would be too great. 








NIGERIA 


KADUNA, OTHER STATE WORKERS LABOR PROBLEMS NOTED 
Kaduna NEW NIGERIAN in English 27 Jul 83 pp 1, 21 


{Text ] 


TELEPHONE and postal ser- 
vices linking Kaduna to the out- 


side world have been disrupted as’ 


a result of the strike action em- 


barked on by employees of the: 


Posts and Telecommunications 
Department of the Ministry of 
Communications. The workers 
said the strike was to back up 
their demand for payment of 
their two months salaries. 

The Territorial Controller for 
Kaduna State, Malam Pharouk 
Umaru Saidu however denied the 
allegation by the Kaduna State 
branch of the National Union of 
Posts and Telecommunications 
Employees (NUPTE) that their 
members had not been id 
salaries for the months of June 
and July, this year. 

He said all senior and junior 
employees in Kaduna, Zaria and 
Kafanchan districts were paid 


their salaries last Monday. 

The territorial controller 
however said that officers on 
levels one to five were pad half 
salaries while some senior and in- 
termediate staff were paid full 
Salaries. 

He maintained that the pro- 
blem of salaries was not peculiar 
to Kaduna State alone in view of 
the current financial con- 
straints. 


Malam Saidu further described 
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the strike action as ‘‘illegal’’ 
because the minimum 21 days 
notice stipulated in the labour 
code was not given to the 
management. 

He said the union met him on 
July 19 over the non-payment of 
salaries 4nd he promised that the 
salaries would be paid on July 25 
but, according to him, the union 
members went on strike almost 
immediately. 

The territorial controller told 
the New Nigeriah that P & T now 
generated funds locally to pay its 
staff salaries which totalled 
about 80,000 Naira monthly while 
allowances alone added up to 
about 70,000 Naira. 

The chairman of the union Mr. 
Philip Achi was not available for 
comments. 

The Kaduna office of the 
Nigeria Labour Congress was 
said to he making attempts to get 
the workers back on their job. 


Meanwhile, the Nigeria Labour 
Congress, (NLC) will still call out 
workers on strike regardless of 
the forthcoming general elections 
if workers in various states of the 
Federation are not paid their ar- 
rears of salaries, according to the 
secretary of the NLC, Dr. Lasisi 
Osunde. ‘‘All the NLC wants is to 
make sure that the present state 
governments settle their 


workers’ salaries before they are 
either voted out of office or back 
into office,”’ he said. 

He told newsmen in Kano that 
the congress would not rescind its 
decision on the ultimatum given 
to various state governments to 
pav their workers or face the con- 
sequences. 

Dr. Osunde pointed out that 
those who read political meanings 
into the Congress ultimatum were 
being unfair, adding that if state 
governments which spent money 
on useless projects refused to pay 
their workers, the NLC owed the 
workers a duty to help them out. 

According to him, some 
workers had not been paid their 
salaries for upward of 18 months. 
This situation, he said, had 
resulted in broken homes in 
various parts of the country. 

Dr. Osunde said that already. 
the NLC teams were now on fact- 
finding tour of the country and: 
expressed the hope that before 
the expiration of its ultimatum, 
tne congress would meet Presi- 
dent Shehu Shagari over the 
issue. 

The Chairman of the Kano 
State branch of the NLC, Mr. 
T.M. Shamang, said there was 
need for the governor of the state 
to hold a meeting with the con- 
gress before the end of this month 
to iron out matters. 








MILL AT AJAOKUTA STEEL WORKS COMMISSIONED 


Kaduna NEW NIGERIAN in English 22 Aug 83 p 7 


[Article by Jide Adebayo, Godwin Kienka (NAN) ] 


[Text ] 


WHILE laying the 
foundation stone of 
the Ajackuta Steel 
Piant on June 18, 
1981, President 
Shagari declared that 
steel would roll out of 
its mill in June this 
year. But critics 
doubted him, ap- 
parently because of 
the failure of the long- 
desired steel project 
to go beyond the 
drawing-board stage 
during previous 
regimes. 

However, on Saturday, 
July 16, 1983, President: 
Shagari formally com- 
missioned the light sec- 
tion mill of the steel 
complex. The mill 
which has a production 
capacity of 400,000 ton- 
nes of reinforcing steel 
annually, is one of the 
four units that would 


make up the plant’s 
priority rolling mill. 


Another unit, which it is said 
will be commissioned in 
December this year, is the 
wire rod mill. This will have 
an annual production capacity 
of Bh perce _ of finished 
s products. 

According to the Minister 
for Steel Development, Mam- 
man Ali Makele, the remain- 
ing units-bilet, medium sec- 
tion and structural mills-wil) 
be commissioned between 
December this year and 1985. 
The annual tion capaci- 
ty of the whole plant, when 


fully operational, will be 5.2 


million tonnes. 

Until the Ajaokuta billet 
mill is completed, thé Delta 
Steel Plant, Aladja is expected 
to continue supplying the light 
section mill with billets. ‘It 
will greatly reduce importa- 
tion of billets in the face of the 
present economic situation in 
—, Malam Makele 
s@id. 


While some raw materials 
would centinue to be im- 
ported, others including iron 
ore, cooking coal, limésfone 
_and dolomite are got locally. 
Their transportation to the 
mill is made easier by the 
completion of a river-port in 
Ajaokuta. 
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To satisfy the mill’s energy 
requirements, a gas pipe-line 
from Benin, Bendel is being 
built by the Nigerian National 
Petroleum Corporation 
(NNPC). NEPA ‘s also con- 
structing a Pe sub-station 
at the complex. 

A 16.4 million erection 
base, which would serve as the 
fabrication and equipment 

rocessing workshop, has 

n built and commissioned. 

This will also serve as a 
general maintenance 
workshop and important 
spare parts will be manufac- 
tured there. 

But how can steel complex 
get steady supply of highly 
technological manpower re- 

uired to sustain the steel in- 

ustry? The General 
Manager, Dr. Fidelis 
Ezemenari, ba A that a good 
proportion 10,000 per- 
sonnel mainly technicians, 
who would be — when 
the complex is fully opera- 
tional, had already been train- 
ed in the various aspects of 
steel production and are at 
present engaged in the super- 
vision of construction and 
erection works. 

A metallurgical centre for 
training technicians and cratt- 
smen also been built and 
commissioned. 

_ Malam Makele said that the 
products of the existing mills 








would be used for wire draw- 
ing, nails, clips, pins, needles 
and wife netting, while the 
products of the bar and light 
mill would be used for fabrica- 
tion and building construction. 
Products of the medium and 


structural sections, when 
completed, would also provide’ 


materials for heavy civil 
engineering and imdusirial 
constructions. 

Justifying government’s 
huge expenditure on steel pro- 
jectn, Malam Makele said: 
‘Available statistics indicate 
that Nigeria’s demand for 
steel has increased over the 
past years as a result of in- 
crease in the development of 
industries, construction and 
manufacturing activities. 
Steel importation grew from 
150,000 tonnes in 1960 to 
2,200,000 tonnes in 1977. The 
forecast for 1985, 1990 and 1995 
are 4.5 million, 6.3 million and 
8.5 million tonnes, respective- 
ly. In 1970, steel importation 
was 613,907 tonnes valued at 
"76 million: in 1975, 1,026 
million tonnes valued at N31 
million and in 1977, 2.19 
million tonnes costing 4432.6 
million. These statistics 
highlight the urgent need for 
the establishment of steet 
plants in the country.” 

Some critics, however, 
argue that instead of the pro- 
liferation of steel companies 
and rolling mills, the major 
ones should be expanded and 
consolidated. They point to the 
Delta Steel Complex which 
uses the direct electrical arc 
furnace (one most modern 
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and efficient technology yet 
developed for iron and steel 
making) and which has the 
capacity to produce one 
million tonnes of steel per an- 
num. 

They also point to the rolling 
mills located at Osogbo, Jos 
and Katsina, which have the 
capacity to produce 210,000 
tonnes of steel per annum dur- 
ing their first , and 
420,000 tonnes and 720,000 ton- 
nes during their second and 
third phases. 

Another question for which 
buyers of steel products de- 
mand an answer is why the; 
steel produced in Nigeria is 
more costly than the imported 
one. 


An official of the Ajaokuta 
steel company, however said: 
‘“‘there is at the moment, a 
steel glu’ in the world and pro- 
duction has as much 
as 13 pei cent as a result of the 
downturn in oil prices. 

What is ha ing now is 
that steel producers are dum- 
ping steel products at less 
than the production cost 

because they realised tne 
value of sustaining steel pro- 
duction.” 
Dr. Ezemenari further ex- 
ained: ‘“The question ot pro- 
iferation does not arise now if 
you consider that there is need 
to make steel products easily 
accessible to buyers in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 
Nigeria’s demand for steel 
at the moment is about four 
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million tonnes while the tetal 
output of all the steel rolling 
mills is still below one 
million.”’ 


About higher price of 
Nigerian steel products, he 
said“‘Ajaokuta steel products 
will sell at competitive price 
but there are other benefits 
which cannot be quantified in 
Naira. Steel is not just the 
most important vehicle for in- 


dustrial and technological ad- 
vancement but it also has its 
political and defence implica. 
tions. The most powerful na. 
tions in the world, economical- 
ly, politically and militarily, 
are the greatest producers 


and consumers of nae 
about the learning process an 


engenders, the 9,000 job op- 
portunities thai wili pe 
available, the independence 
_and self-sufficiency, the steel- 
related industries and the 
general social development. 
When these advantages. are 
considered then rice 
becomes less important. 
Whatever is the casé, a Dig 
venture like the steel industry 
would require efficient 
management if it is not to be a 
white elephant. This is why it 
is desireable at this point in 
time to streamline the roles of 


the nation’s parastatals. 
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RIVER BASIN SCHEMES MAY SOLVE FOOD PROBLEMS 
Kaduna NEW NIGERIAN in English 3 Aug 83 p 11 


[Artible by Abdulhamid Babatunde] 


[Text ] 

PRESIDENT Shehu Shagari drift of ma ér from rural to 
hag said that the impressive per- urban areas by creating job open- 
formance of the river basin ings in the rural areas. 
development schemes in the The project commissioned last 
country was a solid foundation Saturday cost about 70 million 
for a permanent solution to our Naira and about 11,000 
food problems. hectares of irrigable land. 

Speaking last Saturday at the In his address, the Minister for 
commissioning of the first phase Water Resources, Dr. E.Y. 
of the Kano River project at Karfi Atanu revealed that the Hadejia 
near Kano, the president assured Jama’are River Basin Develop- 
that the Federal Government: ment Authori as currently 
ea involved in ects estimated at 

Vv 

He assured that the Hadejia- a 
Jama’are River Basin Dev He said the commis- 
ment Authority, svhich was , sioned had about 7,000 
cing excellent results, would get tonnes of t, 80,000 tonnes of 
adequate financial support to ‘omatoes and other vegetables 
complete its other projects. and over 30,000 tonnes of maize, 

The President added that ap- rice and other cereals, annually. 

al had a ge the The minister said the east- 
establishmen a ‘comprehen- branch region of the project was 
sive irrigation and agricultural expected to be completed at the 
training centre at Hadejia. of 1985. - 

Yhe centre, which would cost re ie governor, Alhaji Ab- 
three million Naira, would train du Dawakin Tofa in his speech, 
manpower for the six river bas highlighted the importance of 
pasa rt schemes in the nor- close cooperation between 
thern $ ‘ : , ederal state agencies in 

He said it was the intention of formation and execution of pro- 
the Federal Government to see jects. 
that in future such river basin He added .that politics should 
authorities larger a not be allowed to jeopardise the 
more complex projects involving successful execution of well- 
study, design and execution. — intentioned projects. 

He also observed that oe! Governor Abdu Tofa urged the 
basin development schemes ~ Federal Government to take 
a great potential for reducing t decisive measures against desert 

encroachment. 
Cso: 3400/1832 
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FERTILIZER SAID GOING TO WASTE IN GONGOLA 


Kaduna SUNDAY NEW NIGERIAN in English 31 Jul 83 p 16 


[Text ] 


CSO: 


THOUSANDS of bags of fer- 
tilizers, part of 200,000 tonnes of 
fertilizers purchased at about 
four million Naira have been left 
to rot away in Kofare, Yola, 


~The andes a - Jigerian 


Although several tonnes of fer- 
tilizers were distributed to 
various local governments, the 
rest were, however, abandoned 
due to lack of funds to transport 


A source asserted that the bags 
of fertilizers were allowed to rot 
away because the government in- 
— politics into its distribu- 

ion. 

The bags of fertilizers which 
were deposited in open ground 
have consequently washed and 
rotted away because of the effect 
af inclement weather on them. 
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Itwas further gathered that the 
on ~ Crt t doqunte 
open a te 
storage facilities in the state. 


Efforts haye now been inten- 
sified to distrifute them to the 
various local governmen! areas 
of the state. 


wre a visit to Bajabure 
recently, the Sunday New 
Nigerian saw a number of 

trailers there. The drivers of the 
vehicles confirmed that they had 
begun to transport the bags of 
fertilizers to various local 
government areas in the state. 

The Gongola State Commis- 
sioner for Agriculture, Mr. Joel 
Madaki, was not available for 
comments. 
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BRIEFS 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FOOD PROGRAM--President Shehu Shagari's food programme 
has received the commendation of one of the nation's top agricultural 
experts. In an interview with the New Nigerian, Dr Ike Anakwenze, the 
Chairman of Agro-Tropics Nigeria Limited, a consortion of agro-allied firms, 
said that current achievements under the programme were remarkable despite 
the short period and impediments brought about by infrastructural inade- 
quacies. Dr Ike Anakwenze said there was nowhere in the world where so 
much had been achieved during such a short period. "Such a programme as 
the Green Revolution should normally have taken up to five years to achieve 
any significant results, but after only three years, the results are there 
for everyone to see. Dr Anakwenze, who is also an agricultural consultant, 
disagreed with the argument that extensive commercialization of our food 
production would dislodge our rural farmers from their means of livelihood. 
Although he conceded that a large majority of our populace still live on 
the farms, "it would be naive thinking at best and disastrous to rely on 
their present pattern of farming for our entire food needs." According to 
Dr Anakwenze, "it is ridiculous also for anybody to think that we can over- 
produce food in a country as big as ours, especially when our food goes 
across the entire ECOWAS subcontinent." [Text] [Kaduna NEW NIGERIAN in 
English 26 Jul 83 p 11] 


FOOD IMPORTATION TO END--The Federal Government cannot continue to import 
rice and other food items indefinitely, President Shehu Shagari has said. 
Speaking at the laying of the foundation stone of the Sokoto Rice Mill 
Complex on Monday in Sokoto, the president said any nation which could 
not feed itself could not be termed "independent." He said the Federal 
Government had directed the Ministry of Agriculture and the river basin 
development authorities to plan more emphasis on the production of rice. 
Alhaji Shehu said that the government had also decided that all such 
locally-produced rice should be bought, stored and then processed by the 
mills throughout the country. The Minister of Agriculture, Malam Adamu 
Ciroma, said the project at Sokoto was the biggest mill in the country. 
Others under construction in Makurdi, Benue State and Badeggi, Niger State, 
he said, would be commissioned soon. [Text] [Kaduna NEW NIGERIAN in 
English 27 Jul 83 p 1] 
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STRIKE STOPS STEEL MILL--Jos Steel Rolling Mill has stopped production 
because of water shortage engendered by strike by the state's Water Buard 
in compliance with NLC directives for government's failure to pay workers’ 
salaries and allowances. And as a result of this abrupt production stop- 
page which will last for six days, the company will lose thousands of Naira. 
The mill General Manager Ahmadu A. Ahmadu, announcing this told the workers 
to go on "holiday" till tomorrow. The mill relies on the water board for 
its water supply. The general manager regretted the situation but said the 
company had no option than to close down. Meanhile, members of the Jamatu 
Nasril Islam in Plateau State have been ordered by its secretariat in Jos 
to report for duty at specified venues to take over emergency duties which 
may be abandoned by any health and hospital workers who may join the on- 
going strike. [Text] [Kaduna NEW NIGERIAN in English 10 Aug 83 p 9] 





BUMPER HARVESTS-~Green Revolution Programme, initiated by President 
Shagari's administration in 1979 is now yielding fruitful results in Ogun 
State. This was demonstrated as harvests from the Ogun/Oshun River Basin 
Development Authority (OORBDA) were offered in large quantity for sale to 
members of the public at reduced prices. Thousands of Naira were realised at 
a colourful ceremony to mark the First River Basin Day held at the Alabata 
headquarters of the authority. Among the items on sale included fresh and 
dried fish, live and dressed chicken, eggs, [word indistinct] rice, cassava, 
Onion, pepper, tomato, cocoyam and maize. The ceremony was attended by a 
host of top dignitaries, including the Alake of Egbaland, Oba Oyebade 
Lipede. In a speech delivered on his behalf at the occasion the Minister 
of Water Resources, Dr E.Y. Atanu gave a break-down of some of the achieve 
ments of the authority within the period of its inception. Dr Atanu dis- 
closed that as at the end of June this year, over 8,000 hectares of land 
had been cleared while 6,000 had been planted with various crops. [Excerpt] 
(Kaduna, NEW NIGERIAN in English 10 Aug 83 p 10] 


ISLAMIC ADVISOR ADVOCATED--The Deputy Chief Imam of Farfaru Juma'at Mosque, 
Sokoto, Alhaji Mohammad Tukur has called for the appointment of special 
advisers on Islamic Affairs at both the federal and state levels. Alhaji 
Mohammad made these remarks while delivering a sermon last Friday before 
the commencement of Juma'at prayers. He said such appointees will ensure 
that Islamic religious interests were taken care of by any administration. 
He also advised Muslim political leaders to set up monitoring departments 
whereby they could ensure they were fulfilled by their appointed lieutenants 
in accordance with Allah's directives. He said each promise made was being 
taken into account by our creator. The Imam also appealed to traders and 
businessmen to desist from hoarding commodities and inflating their prices. 
Alhaji Mohammad observed that if the police were not used to check hoarding 
and inflation goods would simply vanish from the markets. [Text] [Kaduna 
NEW NIGERIAN in English 15 Aug 83 p 3] 
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ROADS HAMPER FOOD PRODUCTION--The general manager of the Oru River Basin 
Development Authority, Dr Lekan Are, said in Abeokuta Wednesday that poor 
road network, inadequate processing and storage facilities were major 
Obstacles to mass food production in Nigeria. Dr Are who was exchanging 
views with the Chief Justice of Nigeria, Mr Justice Atanda Fatai-Williams, 
during a courtesy call, said if the facilities were available, Nigeria would 
be self-sufficient in food production. [Text] [Kaduna NEW NIGERIAN in 
English 20 Aug 83 p 7] 


TIN AGREEMENT RATIFIED--Nigeria has ratified the 1981 International Agreement 
on Tin and its Instrument of Ratification has been received at the U.N. 
Headquarters in New York. According to the New York correspondent of the 
News Agency of Nigeria (NAN), the Instrument of Ratification was received 
last month. The agreement establishes the size of the buffer stock for the 
commodity and sets up a limit to the financial liability of a government 
during the period before the agreement becomes effective. Canada, India and 
France have already ratified the agreement. [Text] [Kaduna SUNDAY NEW 
NIGERIAN in English 14 Aug 83 p 16] 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


MINISTER COMMENTS ON CONSTITUTION, BLACK RIGHTS 
MB091214 Johannesburg SAPA in English 1103 GMT 9 Sep 83 


[Text] House of Assembly, Sept 9, SAPA-~—It was blantantly untrue to say 
blacks were excluded from the proposed constitutional plan--the fact was 
that the plan simply did not address the issue, the minister of constitu- 
tional development and planning, Mr Chris Heunis, said today. 


Replying to the third reading debate on the constitution bill he said the 
South African constitution had never addressed (aanspreek) itself to the 
black people. 


"Surely it is a fact that more black people now than ever have a part in 
political processes in South Africa. 


"Political development of the black nations is one of our highest priorities 
and we are fully aware of the urgency of the development of black political 
rights. 


"But nobody has ever said the political road of the black people has reached 
finality." 


Mr Heunis said the actions of the Progressive Federal Party fanned the flames 
of revolution in South Africa. 


The speaker, Mr Johan Greeff, ordered Mr Heunis to withdraw the word "revolu- 
tion” and the minister did so. 


He then said what he meant was that actions by the PFP could encourage violence. 


"It is a fact that the result of what the PFP is saying must lead to frus- 
tration and violence." 


Nobody disputed the fact that the coupling mechanism between blacks outside 
their homelands and the homelands themselves needed attention. 


But the participation in the debate by the leader of the opposition, Dr Van 
Zyl Slabbert, had been an exercise in futility. 
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In fact, the PFP had launched a campaign against the new constitution before 
it was even debated in committee at parliament, Mr Heunis said, 


Opposition allegations that the constitution bill had not been debated 
properly were just not true, apart from the fact that it was discussed in 
the select committee at great length, 140 hours had been devoted to the 
bill in parliamentary debate. 


Because the opposition did not Like the method used to achieve constitutional 
change, it wanted to destroy the whole process, 


Mr Heunis stressed the government had no plan for white capitulation. 
[In the rest of Africa order and security depended largely on the whites. 


The question had to be asked: What would South Africa look like today if 
there were no whites? 


The time had come to acknowledge that the whites in South Africa made an 
important contribution to the country's development. 


Blacks and coloreds did not want the destruction of whites in South Africa. 
That was only what the PFP wanted and the government was not prepared to 
compromise with the opposition in this regard. 


Mr Heunis accused the PFP of sowing suspicion against the government in 
‘ts discussions with black leaders and added that blacks did not trust the 
PFP. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


PASTOR NAUDE'S VIEWS ON SOUTH AFRICA'S FUTURE 
Bonn AFRIKA/POST in German Aug 83 p 6-8 


[Interview with Pastor Beyers Naude by Johannesburg journalist 
Karl Breyer at the pastor's apartment in Johannesburg's 
Greenside section: "Views of a Banned Person"; 


[Text] Pastor Beyers Naude, now 68 years old and 
married to a German woman, has become the symbol 
of white resistance to apartheid in South Africa. 
The March 1960 Sharpeville massacre in which 69 
blacks were killed by the police and the 
subsequent Cottesloe conference, organized by the 
World Council of Churches, caused the change in 
him and the beginning of his struggle against race 
discrimination. In 1963, he became publisher of 
the ecumenical periodical PRO VERITATE and 
director of the Christian Institute in 
Johannesburg. 


On 19 October 1977--a little over a year after the 
disturbances in Soweto--the government closed the 
institute, banned the periodical, and banned 
Pastor Naude for 5 years. He was not permitted 
either to write or to speak or to receive more 
than one person at atime. When a visitor came, 
his wife Ilse had to leave the room. The ban, 
which is still being practiced ina similar form 
in the Soviet Union only, ended in October 1982, 
however was renewed for another 3 years. 
Nevertheless, there have been some alleviations. 
Pastor Naude, whose first name is Beyers because 
the Boor general Christian Frederic Beyers was a 
good friend of his father's, is now permitted to 
receive several visitors at a time and preach 
within Johannesburg. 


Karl Breyer, journalist in Johannesburg, spoke 
with the pastor in his apartment in the Greenside 
section. 





[Question] Pastor Naude, last October you were again banned for 
3 years by the South African government--why? 


Beyers Naude: First of all, I must tell vou that you are 
already committing an offense by interviewing me. Under South 
African law the views of a banned person must not be 
disseminated. As to your question: a banned person does not 
receive any explanation for this measure. There is only a 
generally held opinion according to which the banned person 
endangers "law and order" or the “security of the state." In 
the past, the number of banned persons was about 270. Early 
1983, the number was only 65. On 30 June the ban was rescinded 
for 55 persons. 


[Question] Do you have a personal explanation of the reason why 
you are banned? 


Beyers Naude: I can only guess at the reason or suspect it. 
During the most important years of my life I have said all the 
time that the apartheid policy is unchristian and inhuman. It 
cannot be defended and it must be rejected for Christian 
reasons. I stick with this opinion even today and am more than 
ever convinced that my view is correct. 


[Question] In other words, you have not changed your conviction 
in spite of the “punishment" imposed upon you? 


Beyers Naude: On the contrary, my convictions have become even 
stronger. Perhaps this may also be the reason for my renewed 
banning because the government is afraid of my influence on 
many people in the country. 


[Question] What are the hardships involved in such a ban? 


Beyers Naude: If this question is to be answered objectively, 
it must be taken into account that I have been banned twice. My 
ban from October 1977 to October 1982 was more severe than the 
present ban. Now there are some alleviations. During the first 
5 years nothing that one writes or says is permitted to be 
published. It is not permissible to meet with more than one 
person at a time. A banned person is obligated always to stay 
within a specific district. I am not permitted to leave the 
city boundaries of Johannesburg without permission. A banned 
white person is not permitted to enter any residential district 
of blacks, coloreds or Asiaties. He must not enter any printing 
plant or have contacts with other banned persons. Nor is he 
permitted to write a manuscript with the intention of having it 
published later on. 


[Question] How is that checked? 








Beyers Naude: So far I have never been checked. There is no 
security police officer in front of my house. Others have had 
visits from security police officers from time to time, 
primarily to determine whether they are meeting with several 
people. I do not feel that I am being observed but our 
telephone is being monitored and our mail checked. 


[Question] Is it difficult to live that way? 


Beyers Naude: It is not easy to live that way, especially if a 
person wants to live like a human being and a Christian, if he 
would like to exchange his thoughts and ideas with other people, 
if he worries greatly about peace and the development in this 
country. 


[Question] How is the financial side shaping up? What do you 
live on? 


Beyers Naude: That is an exceedingly difficult problem for 
every banned person. Most of them are parsons, teachers, 
journalists, academicians, in other words people who must live 
from being able to write, speak and exchange their ideas with 


others. Their livelihood is seriously threatened or is simply 
taken away by the ban. The state does not provide any financial 
assistance. I have been living on my wife's half-day work. 


Moreover, I received various prizes and finally various churches 
abroad have offered me financial assistance, above all the 
German and Dutch churches but also the mission of the Church of 
Sweden, 


[Question] But now the ban has become more endurable? 
Beyers Naude: Now I am permitted to meet with more than one 
person at a time. I am now permitted to visit schools and 


universities. I can participate in church meetings and social 
events, but not in political meetings. I am also allowed to 
preach again but once again not in my own parish, for I now 
belong to the black Dutch Reformed Church of Africa, which has 
its parish in Alexandra, a black suburb of Johannesburg. I am 
not permitted to go there. 


[Question] How do you appraise the development in South Africa 
now? 


Beyers Naude: I am greatly worried about the political 
development because the blacks are excluded from all the talks 
on the presidential council and the new constitution. They are 
not part of the dialogue and I consider that as a great burden. 
I do not believe in a peaceful development as long as the 
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majority of the. population is excluded from participation in 
talks on the political development of the country. 


[Question] In your opinion, how should the problems of this 
country be solved? 


Beyers Naude: Our problems are very complex. My idea would be 
for all population groups in South Africa to meet in a national 
convention made up of freely elected representatives to exchange 
ideas there. What is important in this connection is that all 
feel free. But we are unable to solve the problems as long as 
the whites refuse to grant political rights to the blacks and 
assert that the latter possess rights only in the so-called 
Homelands. 


[Question] Do you believe that the Homeland leaders, such as 
Kaiser Matazima (Transkei), Lucas Mangope (Bophuthatswana), and 
Cedric Phatude (Lebowa) have no right to speak for the blacks? 


Beyers Naude: I have no right to doubt their motivation. But I 
do not consider the Homeland policy as a solution. I am opposed 
to any division of South Africa into independent states. This 


country must be regarded as a united state. We must jointly 
plan our political future. The idea of the Homelands is part 
of the apartheid policy. In addition, approximately 9 million 
urban blacks will lose their citizenship because they are to 
belong to the Yomelands against their wishes. 


[Question] How do you assess Prime Minister Pieter Wilhelm 
Botha's reform policy? Isn't the fact that he, himself, 
accepts the split of his own nationalist camp and--politically 
speaking--risks his own neck proof of the honesty of his 
efforts? 


Beyers Naude: I do believe that Botha's intentions are honest 
and serious. But fundamentally his policy is also part of the 
apartheid policy. The differences between white ideas and black 
ideals are so far apart that Botha is no longer able to bridge 
these differences. The only thing he can do is to pursue the 
politics of the white community. For the majority of the 
population--that has to be clearly stated once again--the 
solution offered by Botha is irrelevant and never acceptable. 

In my opinion, it will never be voluntarily accepted. 


[Question] In other words, there are two extremes in this 
country: the rightist radicals, the conservatives, who are now 
aligned in two parties and the leftist-liberal blacks. Is it 
still possible to bridge these differences? 
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Beyers Naude: That is not easy. It can only succeed if many 
opportunities for the exchange of ideas between the various 
population groups are created. But I do not see any peaceful 


solution for South Africa as long as there exists this 
discrepancy between white goals and black hopes. 


[Question] Nevertheless there have been a number of changes--or 
are they only cosmetic in nature? 


Beyers Naude: The changes are there and they must be 
acknowledged. In hotels and restaurants blacks and whites can 
speak with one another and discover that ail of them are the 
same human beings with the same problems, disappointments, and 
hopes. But, nevertheless, the question must be asked: What is 
the government trying to accomplish with this policy? With the 
new reforms an attempt is being made to bring whites, coloreds 
and Asiatics together but to separate oneself from the blacks. 
They are to develop independently from the Whites. That is also 
evident from the resettlement policy that continues without 
letup. A total of 3.5 million blacks have already been 
resettled. Additional 2 million are to follow. There is no 
political solution as long as the blacks are unable to 
participate in South Africa's political developments and 
decisions as all African citizens. Therefore I must state quite 
categorically: As long as we whites refuse to face the truth 
and to deal with the real problems, I do not believe that any 
changes will provide a positive contribution to the situation. 


[Question] The South African scene is being overshadowed by 
disputes between the superpowers, the struggle for sources of 
raw materials, in which people hardly play any role. There is 
constant talk of a communist threat to South Africa. Do you 
consider this threat as realistic or as exaggerated? 


Beyers Naude: I am unable to assess the seriousness of the 
Situation because I have no information on it. But, of course, 
Russia is interested in controlling all of Africa, including the 
raw materials, the entire economy. That goes without saying. 
The same aplies to the United States. But we must also realize 
that the apartheid policy and the injustice caused by it are the 
strongest reasons why the blacks in this country are basing 
their hopes on Russia and communist support. As long as the 
whites do not recognize that, they encourage and promote in the 
hearts of the Blacks the hope and the desire to turn to the East 
Bloc and to expect the solution, yes even deliverance, there. 


[Question] What should the churches do? 


Beyers Naude: All churches must condemn apartheid as 
unchristian, as heresy. They must unequivocally point out the 
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inhumanity of this system. They should sign the Ottowa 
resolution to condemn apartheid as heresy. (Author's note: 
This condemnation was made by the World Federation of Lutheran 
Churches which at the same time elected the South African 
colored parson Dr. Alan Boesak president.) No solution is 
possible as long as the apartheid policy is continued and the 
apartheid road only leads to further conflict and bloody 
struggle. 


[Question] What are the churches outside South Africa able to 
do? 


Beyers Naude: They should keep informed on all developments in 
this country and constantly make it clear how much apartheid 
harms Christianity. They should try to alleviate the injustice 
and suport Christians and churches here financially and 
spiritually. But they should also exert pressure on their own 
governments and make clear to them that the apartheid policy 
necessarily must lead to further conflicts in southern Africa. 


[Question] Are you optimistic about the future? 


Beyers Naude: I am convinced there will be a change in this 
country, in the entire policy. Perhaps it will take years, 
because the white minority has a great deal of political, 
economic, and military power. I hope and pray that this change 
will take place without use of force. But when I look at all 
this, all these powers and forces, all these contrasting ideas 
and hopes, the signs of growing polarization between blacks and 
whites, then it appears to me as if a solution without use of 
force were no longer possible. I believe the whites in South 
Africa no longer make the effort to recognize, to discover the 
deep feelings of frustration, impatience, disappointment and 
despair in the hearts of the blacks, especially in the younger 
generation. Only if the whites recognize that the blacks are 
the same human beings with the same hopes, problems, and 
feelings--only then do I give this country a chance [for a 
solution without use of force]. 


12356 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


THE STAR QUOTES ANC'S TAMBO ON SABC INTERVIEW 
Refuses Interview on SABC-TV 


MBO71212 Johannesburg THE STAR in English 6 Sep 83 p 2 


{THE STAR Bureau] 


[Text] London--ANC leader Mr Oliver Tambo refused to be interviewed on 
SABC-TV because he feared his words would be distorted by censorship. 


African National Congress (ANC) and Pan Africanist Congress (PAC) repre- 
sentatives here both said they rejected an approach by SABC interviewer 
Cliff Saunders when told the interviews would be edited. 


Speaking in Amsterdam yesterday, Mr Tambo said: "The interview would not 
be live. They would censor it and distort all information." 


He described the request for the interview as "extraordinary" because he 
is a banned person and cannot be quoted in South Africa. 


But accordins to ANC representatives Mr Saunders had told them he would 
"easily get Government permission" to allow the banned leaders to be quoted. 


In a statement the ANC said that while it welcomed "opportunities to address 
the South African people on our policies and on the evils of apartheid, it 
refuses to subject itself to the propaganda designs of the country." 


Paper Investigated for Quoting Tambo 
MB061717 Umtata Capital Radio in English 1600 GMT 6 Sep 83 
[Text] The Johannesburg STAR newspaper may face charges because it quoted 
the banned president of the ANC. A spokesperson for the Department of Law 
and Order Leon Mellet, says police are investigating a possible offense by 
THE STAR of the Internal Security Act. Mellet says the paper quoted Tambo 


speaking at a news conference in Amsterdam on Sunday. 


Law and Order Minister Louis le Grange expressly forbade the media to quote 
Oliver Tambo at the news conference. 


CSO: 3400/1908 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


BRIEFS 


UDF PLEASED WITH ELECTION BOYCOTT--The United Democratic Front [UDF] is 
pleased with the response to its call to boycott Western Cape Colored 
Management Committee elections. Secretary of the UDF Western Cape, [Trevor 
Manuels), says the elections were the biggest nonevent of the year and says 
the UDF is overwhelmed by the support given to its boycott call. In the 
Cape peninsula the percentage poll ranged from nearly 2 percent to nearly 
12 percent, but polling in rural areas was higher. The Labor Party won a 
landslide victory in the Eastern Cape, winning all 10 Port Elizabeth seats 
and all 4 in Uitenhage. All three Dispatch candidates were beaten by 
independents in an unexpectedly high percentage poll of 80 percent. [Text] 
[MB081858 Umtata Capital Radio in English 1700 GMT 8 Sep 83] 


BLACK AUTHORITY ELECTIONS IN NOVEMBER--Elections for the first 26 fully 
fledged black local authorities will be held in the week of November 25. 
Making the announcement in Cape Town, the minister of cooperation and 
development, Dr Piet Koornhof, said 84 more towns had been identified for 
consideration as local authorities in April next year. Addressing a new 
conference, Dr Koornhof said in terms of the Black Communities Development 
Bill, which is to be considered by parliament next year, there would be 

no uncertainty about the powers of black local authorities; they would be 
fully autonomous. Turning to greater Soweto, Dr Koornhof said the govern- 
ment had decided that the three community councils of Diepmeadow, Dobsonville, 
and Soweto should be grouped into one large autonomous local authority. In 
view of this, Dr Koornhof said that he would have talks with greater Soweto 
community leaders on the 16th of this month. The minister denied rumors 

that Groblersdal was involved in the consolidation of Kwandebele. He said 
the report of the select committee on the consolidation of Kwandebele had 
already been approved by parliament and that his department could now start 
with the evaluation and conclusion of the entire consolidation process. 
[Text] [MBO81902 Johannesburg Domestic Service in English 1115 GMT 8 Sep 83] 
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ZAMBIA 


SWEDISH EMBASSY OFFICIAL GIVES BREAKDOWN OF SWEDISH AID JULY 1983-1985 


Lusaka DAILY MAIL in English 23 Aug 83 p 7 


[Text | 


CSO: 


ZAMBIA will this year receive a K27 million grant from Swe- 
den which will be used in the fields of agriculture, health, edu- 


cation and provision of personnel, Swedish embassy 


senior 


economist, Mr Klas Bergman, said in Lusaka yesterday. 


Mr Bergman said that the 
grant, which will be channel- 
led through the Swedish In- 
ternational Development 
Authority (SIDA), is for the 
July 1983 to June 1984 period 
and was approved by the Swe- 
dish parliament in May this 
year. 

The senior economist ex- 
plained that K15 million of the 
grant will be for agriculture 


where the main emphasis 
will be on the development of 


co-operative societies. 
The Integrated Rural 
Development Programme 


(IRDP) projects in Eastern; 
Northern and Luapula provi- 
nces will also benefit from the 


K1S million, Mr Bergman 
said. 

The education and health 
ministries will each get K4 
million for purchasing school 
equipment such as desks and 
construction and rehabilita- 
tion of health centres through- 
out Zambia respectively. 

The improvement in the 
education of handicapped chil- 
dren will also be considered 
under the assistance to be gi- 
ven through the Ministry of 
General Education, Mr 
Bergman said.. 


3400/1844 


Mr Bergman added that K3 
milion will cater for the im- 
port support purposes. This 
ptogramme has been going on 
for some years and is mainly 
intended to off-set Zambia's 
foreign exchange problems 
of goods imported from Swe- 
den. 

The other K1 million will 
go towards the provision of 
Swedish personnel including 
the upkeep of about eight 
Swedish experts who are assi- 
sting Zambia Electricity 
Supply Corporation (ZESCO) 
to run the Kafue Gorge power 
Station, he said. 

Sweden = gave Zambia 
K25.5 million grant during the 
July 1982-June 1983 period 
indicating an increase of 
K1.S million to the grant 
allocated this year. 

Mr Bergman who said that 
his government has set aside 
K69 million for financial assi- 
stance to Zambia through gra- 





nts from this year to 1985 
disclosed that there will be a 
team of finance personnel 
from Sweden to come and hold 
discussions with government 
officials in September. 

The Swedish delegation 
which will be led by SIDA 
deputy director, Mr Lars 
Edstroem will mainly come to 
consult the Zambian govern- 
ment on how best the country. 
would utilise the grants. 

Mr Bergman explained that 
although some problems have 
been. identifted on some pro- 
jects, the grants which his 
country has given Zambia 
have been properly used. 

‘‘Where problems have 
been identified suggestions 
have been offered on how to 
improve the situation. And the 
delegation’s objective next 
month will mainly be concer- 
ned with further areas of 
using the grants properly.’ 
he said. 


ZAMBIA 


COMMISSION SETS PRESIDENTIAL, PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS DATES 
Lusaka SUNDAY TIMES in English 28 Aug 83 p 1 


[Excerpt] 


ZAMBIA goes to 
the polls on Oc- 
tober 27. 


The date was announ- 
ced in Lusaka yesterday 
in a brief Press release 
signed by director of elec- 
tions Mr Tobias Mbewe 
and his assistant Mr 
Gabriel Phiri. 

September 12 has been set 
as the date for the prospective 
candidates to ,submit their 
application papers to returning 
officers at each parliamentary 
constituency between 08.00 
hours and 14.00 hours. 

Nomination day will be Oct- 
ober 7. On the same day 
applicants who will have been 
adopted by the Central Com- 
mittee. will be entitled to 
lodge their nomination papers 
with their returning officers 


between 08.00 hours and 14.00 
hours. 

The statement said: ‘’ Follow- 
ing the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment bv President Kaunda on 
Fridav. the Electoral Commis- 
sion has established the 
following dates for the forth- 
coming presidential and par- 
liamentarv general elections: 

‘Application dav is Mon- 


dav. September 12. All wish- 
ing to take part in the forth- 
coming parliamentary elec- 
tions will have to submit their 
application papers to returning 
officers at nomination centres 
for each parliamentary consti- 
tuency between 08.00 hours 
and 14.00 hours. 

**Nomination day is Friday. 
October 7. All those applicants 


-who will have been adopted by 


the Central Committee will be 
entitled to lodge the nomi 
nation papers with the return- 


ing officer for cach constitu- 
ency between 08.00 hours and 
14.00 hours. 

**The same dav has also 
heen established as the presi- 
dential nomination dav. 

And polling dav is October 
27 which will also be the day 
for presidential polls which 
will be held simultaneously 
with parliamentary general 
clections.”’ 

The announcement from the 
clections office has erded a 
long period of speculation over 
when the presidential and 
parliamentary elections are to 
he held. 

President Kaunda has 
already been declared the sole 
presidential candidate bv the 
Party. 
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"RELIABLE SOURCES' A 


lusaka TIMES OF ZAMBIA in English 27 


lArticle by Enock Ngosa] 


[Excerpt] 


Aug 83 p | 





NNOUNCE CENTRAL COMMITTEE'S COMPOSITION 


SIX members of the Central Committee have left the team and 
have been replaced by six others including two women just before 
President Kaunda dissolved the Central Committee vesterday. 


Those who are no 
longer in the Party's 
supreme policv-making 
body are Mr Samuel 
Mbilishi, formerly in 
charge of the Central 
Province, Dr Henry Ma- 
tipa, who was chairman 
of the Social and. 
Cultural Sub-Committee, 
Mr Kapasa Makasa, 
chairman of the Rural 
Development Sub-Com- 
mittee, Mr Pius Kasutu, 
formerly in’ charge of 
Eastern Province, Mr 


Shadreck Soko, formerls 
in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Demo- 


cracy and Mr Fine 


Liboma (North-Western 
Province). 

They have been replaced by 
Minister of Defence. Mr Wil- 
son Chakulya, the Litunga ol 
Western Province Ilute Yeta 
IV, Paramount Chief Chiti- 
mukulu, Northern Province 
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political secretary Mr Rankin 
Sikasula, Minister of State for 
National Commission for De- 
velopment Planning, Miss 
Zeniah Ndhlovu and Treasurer 
of the Women's League at 
Freedom House, Mrs Betty 
Chilunga. 

These changes were given 
to the Press by highly reliable 
sources after a two-hour 
meeting of the specially con- 
vened National Council which 
was called to consider and 
approve the names of new 
members of the Central Com- 
mittee listed by President 
Kaunda. 

The meeting was held in the 
conventional hall at the Pre- 
sident’s Citizenship College. 

According to reliable sour- 
ces, the list containing six 
names of independent candi- 
dates who triéd to challenge 
that of President Kaunda was 
rejected by the National 
Council after approving the 
Presidential list. 

Those on the rejected list in- 
cluded two provincial political 
secretaries at Freedom House, 
Mr Samson Mukando and Mr 
Aggrey Mulala Sikota, Mbala 


~ 
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Member of Parliament, Mr 
Ablam Chitala and Zambia's 
ambassador to Zaire. Mr 
Winston Kamwana whom the 
sources said had actually 
withdrawn his candidature 
earlier. 

Efforts to get the remaining 
two names tailed. Asked 
why the list of independents 
was rejected, one of the sour- 
ces said: ‘Who can dare chai- 
lenge the President after he 
has presented his list to the 
National Council?” 

Of the six out-going mem- 
bers of the Central Committee. 
the sources said most of them 
had decided to step down. 
“We therefore thoaght of 
giving the new Central Com- 
mittee some colour by bring- 
ing in women,” they said. 

And closing the National 
Council mectinge which ap- 
proved his list for the new 
Central Committec. Dr 
Kaunda saluted the out-going 
members for the ‘‘wonderful”’ 
work thev had done since thev 
joined the supreme Party 
organ and for their contribu- 
tion to nation-building. 


ACME, MUZ ACREEMENT SIGNED 


Lusaka DAILY MAIL 


[Text] 


CSO: 
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be Assuciation eld Copper 


gt (ACME) 
ro | t Mineworkers Union 


of Zambia (MUZ), have signed 


a new cullective agreement. 

Annuncing this in Ndola 
yesterday, a Zambia Consoli- 
dated Copper Mines (ZCCM) 
sprkesman saidthe agreemeni 
was signed last Friday in Ki- 
twe at the Copper Industry 
Service Bureau (CISB) buail- 
ding. 

The agreement, which ari- 
ses «ut of negutiations within 
the framework of the miming 
industry jeint council will 
replace the existing agreement 
which expires «on October 31 
this year. 

The spekesman added how- 


ever that the new agreement, 
which includes conditions of 


in English 23 Aug 83 p l 


service and a new salary 
Structure fur mine workers, 
is sybject to ratification by 
the Prices and Incomes Co- 
mmission. 

He said details of the new 
agreement will be released 


as son as the recommenda- 


thons contained in it are autho- | 


rised by the commission, 
which is the waichdog on pri- 
ces and incomes in Zambia. 


It was not stated hwwever 
whether the agreement, 
in # far as salaries are cuncer- 
ned, confined itself within 


the limits of the existing 10 - 


per cent wage ceiling which 
is already an issue between 
the labour movement and the 
givernment. — Zana 
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ZAMBIA 


DOCUMENT NOTING AIMS OF UNIP'S HUMANISM BUILDING PROGRAM ADOPTED 
Lusaka DAILY MAIL in English 29 Aug 83 p l 

Text | 

THE PRICES and Incomes Commission is to be 


strengthened and its operations streamlined 
during the next decade in order to promote the 


well-being of the workers and the 
economy as a 


The pledge is contained in a 
a document entitled: ‘‘The 
National Policies for the Next 
Decade 1985-95’ adopted at 
the just-ended Ninth UNIP 
General Conference at the Mu- 
lungushi Rock of Authority. 

The document details the 
aims, objectives and tasks of 
the third phase of the Party 
programme for building 
Humanism in Zambia. 

According to the document, 
the Party shall ensure that 
prices of goods strictly reflect 


margin for re-investment. 

To this effect, the state 
sector and parastatal organisa- 
tions shall lead the pricing 
trends in order to protect the 


people from any possible 
commercial exploitation. 

It is hoped that through 
sach regulatory mechanism, 
the Party will eliminate 


commercial, managerial and 
any practices that inflate 


prices. 
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The target of the progra- 
mme is, therefore, prodacti- 
vity, minimising imported 
inflation through genuine 
import substitution, manage- 
rial creativity , improvement of 
rail and water transport and 
educating the people to conso- 
lidate consumer power. 


The Party, through its 
Government. pledges that: 

® Salary and wage awards 
shal] take into account to the 
need for the lowly paid to re- 
ceive higher awards than 
these in upper income bra- 
chets, progressively bridging 
the gap without stiffling ince- 
natives for hard work and odva- 
nceme nt in skills. 


* Incomes shall be set In 
such a way as not to fuel infla- 
tion and unemployment, their 
adjustment shall reflect the 
state of the economy especially 
under crises. 

The Party has pledged to 
further develop information 
and communication in national 
economic management, noting 
that if information system is 
faulty, ‘‘we are likely to 
experience difficulties in 
trying to pre-empt economic 
problems or responding to 
them quickly .*’ 

The nation will be well- 
informed about major aspects 
of our economic reality and the 
efforts being made to resolve 
problema and enhance the 
economic well-being. 





LACK 


OF CANS CAUS 


SHUTDOWNS OF FOOD PROCESSING FIRMS, 


Lusaka TIMES OF ZAMBIA in English 29 Aug 83 p 4 


[Text | 


C30: 


LAYOFFS 


ZAMBIA 


FOOD processing companies might remain shut for a long time until the 
Bank of Zambia 5 spb foreign exchange application by Crown Cork to 


bring in tin plate 

One of the affected 
Companies, Copper 
Harvest in Ndola, sent 
100 workers on unpaid 
leave because of lack ot 
COIS, 

Crown Cork genera! mana- 
ger Mr John Wiles said in 
Ndola that production of cans 
stopped seven weeks ago be- 
cause the Bank of Zambia had 
not given his company any 
forcien exchange. Negotia- 
trons with relevant authorities 
were continuing 

He could not see production 
resumed soon because of this 
problem. ““We do not know 
when we shall be able to 
import tin plate.’ Mr Wiles 
said 


Iwo weeks ago Copper Har- 
vest managing director, Mr 
Pat Puta. complained that his 
anning factory had been 
forced to «hut down three 
times within 11 months be- 
vise of lack of cans from 
Crown Cork 

Mr Puta wondered whv 
imone mator food processors 
the problem of lack of cans 


should only affect his com- 


pany 
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or cans. 


It was painful to keep 100 
workers on unpaid leave indc- 
finitely as Crown Cork could 
not indicate when the supply 
of cans would resume. 

He had written to the Bank 
of Zambia explaining the posi- 
tion and he hoped oreign ex- 
change committee chairman 
Mr Ne'andu Magande who is 
ermanent secretary in the 

inistry of Commerce and 
Industry would give his com- 
pany a svmpathetic hearing. 

Unless Crown Cork was 
given foreign exchange to 
bring in tin plate other compa- 
nies would suffer. 

Direct importation of cans 
by individual companies was 
an alternative which offered no 
permanent solution to the pro- 
blem. Mr Puta said. 

“The situation is still un- 
clear and Crown Cork has not 
given an indication when 
Copper Harvest should expect 
anv cans. During a close down 
expenses are incurred and 
what is more. our workers do 
not know when thev might re- 
sume work ”" 
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MANAGER ANNOUNCES LNCREASES 


| MILK PRICES 


DAILY MAIL in English 2/7 Aug 83 p 1 


THE government has, with immediate effect 
increased the prices of milk, Dairy Produce 
Board (DPB) general manager Boniface Sandala 


announced yesterday. 

Briefing the Press on the 
new prices, Mr Sandala said 
this was aimed at increasing 
milk production throughout 
the country. 

The new prices are: Fresh 
milk 4 litre, wholesale price 
36n from 32n; retail 38n 
(34n); fresh milk % litre 18n 
(17n) wholesale and 19n (18n) 
retail; fresh (by scoops) one 
litre 53n (48n) wholesale while 
at retail it would cost 54n 
(SOn). 

Recombined fortified ‘4 
litre would cost 35n (Wn) 
wholesale and 37n (32n) 
at retail; recombined fortified 
'% litre tc cost 18n (15n)whole- 


_ sale and 19n,(16n) retail. 


Dairy Choc % litre would 
cost 16n (15m) wholesale and 
at retail) 17m (16m); lacto “4 
litre to cost 24m (21n) whole- 
sale and 251 (22n) retail while 
bulk milk litre would cost 
72n (64). 

Mr Sandala explained that 
the Board had maintained the 
price differential between 
fresh and recombined milk 
in order to afford lower pri- 
ce to the lowly-paid. 
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He added that as a result 
of previous producer price 
incentives, milk intake incre- 
ased to 15 million litres last 
year from nine million litres in 
1979. 


The Board is, therefore. 
appealing to dairy farmers 
to step up production in view 
of the-new. producer price.’ 
sata Mr Sandala. 

He revealed that the Board 
had also decided to review the 
bonus payments to farmers in 
order to influence farmers to 
produce more milk with high 
fat content. 

‘An increase in cream pro- 
duction will in turn enable the 
Board to increase local bu- 
tter production,”’ Mr Sandala 
said. 

Meanwhile, DPB has pur- 
chased 20 trucks from Leyland 
and West Germany at a cost of 
over half a million Kwacha to 
improve transportation of milk 
in various parts of the country. 
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BREAD SHORTAGE TO CONTINUE--The National Milling Company is making tireless 
efforts to procure wheat from abroad but until this is achieved the 70 per- 
cent cut in flour supply to bakers will remain in force. Replying to queries 
on the persistent shortage of bread in the country, an Indeco spokesman said 
the situation was likely to remain the same until a new consignment of wheat 
arrived. He, however, stressed that everything possible was being done to 

expedite the process. [Excerpt] [Lusaka DAILY MAIL in English 23 Aug 83 


p 1) 


FINNISH TRANSFORMERS FOR ZESCO--The Zambia Electricity Supply Corporation 
(Zesco) has received 241 transformers imported from Finland as part of aid 
to Zambia. Secretary for development cooperation at the Finnish embassy Mr 
Matti Junilla said the first consignment which arrived last Monday was part 
of 692 transformers ordered under a Finnish grant to Zambia. About half of 
the 241 transformers had been sent to Ndola. Mr Junilla said Zesco would 
not receive 692 transformers because it decided to use part of the grant 

for “other things." The second consignment of 251 transformers was expected 
to arrive next month. The last consignment would arrive early next year as 
it was expected to leave Finland in October.--Ziana [Text] [Lusaka TIMES OF 
ZAMBIA in English 24 Aug 83 p 2] 


SWAZI AGREEMENTS SIGNED--Mbabane (Swaziland) Sunday--Prime Minister Mundia 
today signed the cultural and trade cooperation agreements with his Swazi 
counterpart Prince Bhekimpi Dlamini. Mr Mundia said: "The signing of 

the agreements will enhance links between the two countries and two people. 
He described the economic ties as excellent. In reply, Prime Dlamini 
assured Mr Mundia that the excellent relations that existed between Zambia 
and Swaziland would not fall apart. [Excerpt] [Lusaka TIMES OF SWAZILAND 
in English 29 Aug 83 p 1] 
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